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DISENCHANTMENT BY DECAPITATION} 


DECAPITATION as a means of disenchantment occurs in two Middle 
English romances which deserve a closer study than they have yet 
received, — The Carl of Carlisle* and The Turk and Gawain. In 
The Carl of Carlisle, which belongs to the same group as the Old 
French Chevalier a l Espée,* the decapitation is the last act in a com- 
plicated process of unspelling. The bespelled person is a cruel giant 
who puts to death every stranger who seeks harborage in his castle. 
Gawain, with Kay and Bishop Baldwin, having lost his way, is forced 
to seek the Carl's hospitality, though the Bishop is well aware that 
he belongs to the class of personages known to modern scholars 
as “Difficult Hosts.” Gawain’s courtesy, however, enables him to 
become master of the situation. The savage host makes several ex- 
traordinary requests, but Gawain yields cheerful acquiescence to them 
all. Next morning the Carl bids Gawain take a sword and strike off 
his head. To this also Gawain assents, though not without express-. 
ing considerable reluctance. As soon as his head was off, the Carl, 
we are told, “stood up a man of the height of Sir Gawain,” and 
thanked the knight for delivering him from the “false witchcraft” 
under which he had labored for forty years. It was this enchantment 
which had made him act so murderously ; he had killed guests enough: 
to make five cartloads of bones. 

In The Turk and Gawain, the hero visits the Isle of Man under the 
guidance of a “ Turk,” that is, a dwarf. The island is inhabited by 
giants. The King of Man requires the performance of various diffi- 
cult feats, all of which are accomplished by the Turk. Finally the 


1 Address by the Retiring President, at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, Philadelphia, December 30, 1904. 

2 Madden, Syr Gawayne, pp. 187 ff., 256 ff.; Hales and Furnivall, Bishop 
Percy's Folio Manuscript, iii. 275 ff. 

* Madden, pp. 243 ff. ; Hales and Furnivall, i. 88 ff. 

* Edited by Méon, Nouveau Recueil de Fabliaux et Contes, 1823, i. 127 ff., and 
by E. C. Armstrong, Baltimore, 1900. 
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heathen king is slain. Then the Turk bade Gawain strike off his 
head ; and when this was done, he “ stood up a stalwart knight,” sang 
Te Deum, and thanked Gawain heartily. 

On another occasion I hope to discuss these romances fully. For 
the present, I will, with your permission, confine myself to the single 
incident of Unspelling Decapitation, which is common to them both. 
In the Car/, the bespelled person is a cruel monster until he is re- 
leased from enchantment ; in the 7zr&, he takes the role of Helpful 
Attendant, performing superhuman tasks as a substitute for the hero. 
In both, he urges the reluctant Gawain to cut off his head,! and this 
is the final act in a somewhat complicated process of disenchantment. 
The efficacy of decapitation in undoing a spell is a widespread pop- 
ular belief, and many of the tales in which it occurs are otherwise 
parallel either to Zhe Carl of Carlisle orto The Turk and Gawain. In 
what follows, there is, of course, no attempt at exhaustiveness. My 
purpose has been to illustrate the belief by means of typical examples, 
and to bring out its significance as an article of the popular creed. 

We may begin with the Decapitation of Helpful Animals. 

In a Gaelic tale a serviceable steed bids the hero “take a sword 
and... take the head off me.” The hero objecting, the horse 
replies: “In me there is a young girl under spells, and the spells 
will not be off me till the head is taken off me.” In the same story 
a serviceable raven makes a similar request: “A young lad under 
spells am I, and they will not be off me till the head comes off me.” 
The pair are transformed and make a fine couple.? This is an instryc- 
tive example because it is outspoken. Usually, however, and more 
properly, the animal does not tell the hero or heroine why the be- 
heading is to be performed. So, for instance, in a Swedish tale, Den 
underbare Hasten, the horse simply asks the hero to strike off his 
head, and when this is done he recovers his proper shape, that of a 
prince, the brother of the heroine.® 





' There is no beheading in the Porkington version of the Car/ (edited by 
Madden), but this text has omitted the motif of disenchantment altogether, to 
the manifest injury of the romance. 

9 The Rider of Grianaig, J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 
no. 58, iii. 16-18; cf. Curtin, Hero-Zales of Ireland, pp. 354-5. See also The 
Black Horse, from Campbell’s manuscript collections, Jacobs, More Celtic Fairy 
Tales, pp. 57 ff., and, on the supposed Indian provenience, Hartland, Fo/k-Lore,e 
v. 331-2. Cf. Leskien u. Brugman, Zitauische Volkslieder u. Marchen, p. 386, and 
Wollner’s notes, pp. 537-42. 

* Eva Wigstrom, Sagor ock Afventyr upptecknade i Skane, p. 74,in Nyare 
Bidrag till Kénnedom, etc., vol. v. In the Norwegian ballad of Asmund 
Fregdegevar, the hero, who has rescued the king’s daughter from the land of the 
trolls by the aid of a magic horse, strikes off the horse’s head: “de® vart ein 
kristen mann,” namely, the queen’s youngest brother, Adalbert, son of the En- 
glish king (Landstad, Morske Folkeviser, no. 1, sts. 62-63, p. 21). Cf. Curtin, 
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In the Lettish epic Meedrischu Widwuds,' the hero Widewut is 
much helped by a werewolf (wz/kata), who, among other services, 
replaces the heads of the hero’s two companions and brings the dead 
men to life by means of a magic elixir. The wolf then insists on 
being beheaded in his turn, and, when his request is granted, is 
transformed into a handsome youth. 

The serviceable cat becomes a princess on being decapitated in 
Mme. d’Aulnoy’s La Chatte Blanche, and in the Norwegian Herrepeer 
(Sir Peter)? In Perrault’s Le Chat Botté there is no beheading and 
no disenchantment, but, instead, a delicious specimen of French wit : 
“Le Chat devint grand Seigneur, et ne courut plus aprés les souris, 
que pour se divertir.”* In a Tyrolese story the hero, at the cat’s 
request, takes the animal by the hind legs and dashes her against 
the hearth till he sees her no more. Immediately she reappears as 
a beautiful maiden, whom he marries.* 

In the Welsh Gypsy tale of Zhe Black Dog of the Wild Forest, 
two helpful little dogs, Hear-all and Spring-all, who have saved the 
hero’s life, require him to cut off their heads, threatening to devour 
him if he refuses. As Jack travelled on, grieving, “he turned his 
head round at the back of his horse, looking behind him, and he 
saw two of the handsomest young ladies coming as ever he saw in 
his life.” They are Hear-all and Spring-all.® Similarly, three black 
dogs in a German tale, who have served the king well, are beheaded 





Myths and Folk-Tales of the Russians, etc., pp. 293, 405, in both of which the 
horse makes the reason known. Bayard, the helpful horse in Le Prince et son 
Cheval (Cosquin, Contes pop. de Lorraine, i. 133 ff.), does not ask to be disen- 
chanted, but simply requests his dismissal. He is certainly bespelled, however: 
“ Je suis prince aussi bien que vous : je devais rendre cinque services & un prince” 
(i. 137). A Christianized incident of this sort is in Vernaleken, Osterreichische 
Kinder u. Hausmdrchen, no. 46, p. 252: a horse says, “ Hew off my head,” and 
when this is done, a white dove flies forth and up to heaven. 

1 Put together by Lautenbach-Jusmina, song 17, Jelgaw4, 1891, pp. 211 ff.; see 
summary by H. Wissendorff de Wissukuok, Revue des Traditions Populaires, 
xii. 160-1. 

2 Asbjernsen og Moe, Norske Folkeeventyr, 2d ed., 1852, p. 162 (translated by 
Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse, 24 ed., 1859, p. 347); so in Kong Knud 
fra Knelande (variant), p. 431, and in another version (in which the cat becomes 
a prince), p. 433. See Lang, Perrault’s Popular Tales, 1888, Introd., p. \xxii. 
Asbjernsen and Moe cite a number of parallels. Cf. the German mdrchen of Der 
Federkinig (Haltrich, Deutsche Volksmdrchen aus dem Sachsenlande in Sieben- 
biirgen, 3d ed., 1882, p. 50). In Das weisse Katzchen (Kuhn u. Schwartz, 
Norddeutsche Sagen, p. 334), the kitten’s paws and head are cut off, and the 
transformation begins on the amputation of the first paw. 

® Lang’s ed., as above, p. 35. 

* Zingerle, Kinder- und Hausmdrchen, 1852, no. 9, p. §2; ed. 1870, p. 42. 

5 Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales, pp. 267-71. There are unspelled green dogs 
(which remind us of the fancy drachets in French romance) i in a tale in the Celtic 
Magazine, xiii. 279. 
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at their own request: “ Siehe, da standen nun einmal drei Kénigs- 
sohne.” ! 

In the West Highland tale of Mac Jain Direach, the fox, who has 
assisted the hero materially, remarks as they come to a spring by 
the side of the road: “ Now, Brian, unless thou dost strike off my 
head with one blow of the White Giave of Light into this spring,? I 
will strike off thine.” Brian complies, and “in the wink of an eye, 
what should rise up out of the well, but the son of the King that was 
father of the Sun Goddess.” ® 

When we pass from Helpful Animals who are unspelled by decapi- 
tation to Helpful Servants who are released from enchantment by 
the same means, we approach sensibly nearer to the situation in 
The Turk and Gawain. Frequently (as. in that poem) the helpful 
attendant wears a monstrous or dwarfish likeness till he is disen- 
chanted.‘ 

In the Welsh Gypsy story of An Old King and his Three Sons in 
England, Prince Jack has been entertained and helped at various 
stages of his journey by three brothers, whose heads, at their request, 
he cuts off and throws into a well. What happens may be seen 
from the case of the eldest of the three: “ No sooner he does it, and 
flings his head in the well, than up springs one of the finest young 
gentlemen you would wish to see; and instead of the old house and 
the frightful-looking place, it was changed into a beautiful hall and 
grounds.” There is complete disenchantment, it will be observed, 
of place as well as of person. This oldest brother is described as a 
frightful creature : “ He could scarcely walk from his toenails curl- 
ing up like rams’ horns that had not been cut for many hundred 
years, and big long hair,” and so on.® 

' Haltrich, as above, pp. 107-8. 

2 The spring is significant. Immersion in water or some other liquid is often 
a means of dissolving a charm, and sometimes operates as one of several measures 
conducing to that end. See Child, Ballads, i. 338, 507, ii. 505, iii. 505, and add 
Laistner, Ratsel der Sphinx, § 31, i. 252 ff. 

* J. F. Campbell, no. 46, ii. 358-9. Campbell's story was derived from John 
Macdonald the tinker, whom Mr. Hindes Groome makes out to have been a Gypsy 
(Gypsy Folk-Tales, pp. \viii-lxi; cf. Nutt, Fo/k-Lore, x. 241-2). It is reprinted, 
with valuable notes, in Groome’s Gypsy Folk- Tales, pp. 283-9. 

* Cormac’s Glossary, s. v. prull, Stokes, Three [rish Glossaries, pp. 36-38, and 
O’Donovan’s translation, ed. Stokes, pp. 135-7; O’Curry, Manners and Customs, 
ii. 89; Nutt, Revue Celtique, xii. 194-5 ; the same, Holy Grail, pp. 139-41, 205-6; 
Zimmer, Kuhn's Zéschr., xxviii. 438 ; /mtheacht na Tromdhaimhe, ed. Connellan, 
Ossianic Society, Transactions, v. 114 ff.; Life of S. Féchin of Fore, § 37-38, ed. 
Stokes, Revue Celtique, xii. 342-5; MacInnes, Folk and Hero Tales, pp.g1-93 (with 
Nutt’s note, pp. 454, 467-8); Maynadier, Wife of Bath's Tale, pp. 65 ff., 195 ff. ; 
J. F. Campbell, iii. 299-300 ; Curtin, Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland, pp. 235 ff. ; 
Mac Dougall, Fo/k and Hero Tales, pp. 35 ff.; Hyde, Beside the Fire, pp. 18 ff. 

5 Groome, Jn Gipsy Tents, 1880, pp. 299-317; the same, Gypsy Folk-Tales, 
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In the Irish Mac Cool, Faolan, and the Mountain, an old forester, 
who has assisted Dyeermud and Faolan in some very perilous adven- 
tures, asks Dyeermud to cut off his head. Dyeermud consents after 
the old man has told him that he is under enchantment and cannot 
be otherwise released. ‘“ He cut off his head with one blow, and 
there rose up before him a young man of twenty-one years.” He 
had been enchanted by his stepmother.! 

Sometimes the person disenchanted by beheading is not a helpful 
animal or attendant, but the heroine of the story. There is a good 
instance in the Saxon tale of Sausewind* Here a woman who lives 
with the ogre Sausewind tells him of three enchanted princesses and 
gets from him the answer: “ Wenn einer ein Schwert nimmt und 
schlagt dir den Kopf ab, so bist du die eine ; dort unten am Wasser 
steht ein Erlenbusch, wenn davon der rechte Ast . . . abgehauen 
wird, so ist das die zweite; und oben am Wasser steht noch ein 
Busch, wird davon ebenfalls ein Ast abgehauen, so ist das die dritte; 
dann sind alle drei wieder beisammen.” A visitor —a young man — 
then effects the disenchantment in the way prescribed. Again, in 
the Saxon tale of Der dumme Hans (a variant of a well-known mdr- 
chen),> Hans serves a mouse, the mistress of an enchanted castle, 
for three years. At the end of the third year, the mouse bids him 
beat her till she is covered with blood (d/utriinstig). He does so. 
Immediately the castle is disenchanted and full of life; the mouse 
becomes a crown-princess and marries Hans. In a variant,‘ a cat 
takes the place of the mouse, and Hans has to cut wood during his 
three years of service, make a huge fire, and finally throw the cat 
into the flames. 

Sometimes the disenchanted person is a prince, and the maiden 
who releases him wins him asa husband. Thus in a West Highland 
tale® which is a variant of the well-known Frog Prince, the frog, for 
whom the girl has made a bed beside her own, finally says: “‘ There 


no. 55, pp. 220-32; see also Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 1891, iii. 110-20. 
From the first of these publications the tale was reproduced, with changes and 
comments of which Mr. Hindes Groome complains (Gypsy Folk-Tales, p. 232), by 
Jacobs, More English Fairy-Tales, pp. 132-45, 232-3- 

1 Curtin, Hero-Tales, pp. 510-11. 

2 Schambach u. Miiller, Miedersdchsische Sagen u. Marchen, pp. 260 ff. 

® The same, pp. 268 ff. 

* The same, p. 368. This story has great similarities to the Swedish mdrchen 
of Den Fortrollade Grodan (Hyltén-Cavallius and Stephens, Svenska Folk-Sagor 
och Afventyr, no. 15, i. 251 ff.), translated by Thorpe, Vule- Tide Stories, pp. 226 ff. 
(The Enchanted Toad). In Afanasief, vol. v. no. 28 (Ralston, Russian Folk- 
Tales, p. 134), a helpful bull-calf tells the hero to kill him and burn his carcass ; 
from the ashes there spring a horse, a dog, and an apple tree, all three of which 
play an important part in the next act of the drama. 

5 J. F. Campbell, no. 33, ii. 130 ff. 
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is an old rusted glave behind thy bed, with which thou hadst better 
take off my head, then be holding me longer in torture.’ She took 
the glave and cut the head off him. When the steel touched him, 
he grew a handsome youth ; and he gave many thanks to the young 
wife, who had been the means of putting off him the spells, under 
which he had endured for a long time.” In an Annandale version 
of The Frog Prince, the frog asks the girl to cut off his head with 
an axe.! In Grimm's version and some others, the frog is dashed 
against the wall by the girl in anger at its request to be taken into 
her bed, and the transformation follows.? 

The Frog Prince is particularly interesting, since it combines, in 
some of its versions, disenchantment by personal contact with disen- 
chantment by decapitation or by some other method of killing the 
magical body. In some forms of the great class of “animal-spouse”’ 
tales, the mysterious husband is a man by night and an animal (frog, 
serpent, wolf, etc.) by day, and lays aside his beast-skin when he 
assumes human shape.* This gives us a clear insight into the real 
meaning of disenchantment by beheading. We shall return to the 
point later. 

Especially important for the illustration of 7he Carl of Carlisle are 
the instances in which the bespelled person who is released by 
decapitation is a cruel and murderous demon or monster until he is 


1 R. Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland, 1842, p. 52 (ed. of [1870], pp. 88- 
89), from C. K. Sharpe, who learned it from a nurse about 1784. 

2 See R. Kohler, Ortent u. Occident, ii. 330; Landau, Zéschr. f. vergl. Littera- 
turgeschichte, i. 17. There is an English version from Holderness in Jones 
and Kropf, Folk-Tales of the Magyars, Folk-Lore Society, pp. 404-5, in which, 
as in a version of The Frog Prince given by F. Pfaff in his Marchen aus Loben- 
feld (Alemannia, xxvi. 87, 88), the frog is taken into bed, but there is neither 
smashing nor decapitation. In Haltrich, Deutsche Volksmdarchen aus dem Sach- 
senlande in Siebendbiirgen, 3A ed., 1882, p. 37, a little creature, apparently a dwarf 
or elf, who has been changed into a toad by enchantment, resumes his proper 
shape when the toad is smashed to pieces. Cf. Laistner, Ratse/ der Sphinz, 
i. 59. 

* On the Frog Prince or Princess, and on the burning of the frog (or other) 
skin or of the whole frog to effect the transformation or to ensure its perma- 
nence, see Benfey, Pantschatantra, i. Einl. § 92, pp. 266-9 (where there are 
many references). There is some good material in De Gubernatis, Zod/ogical 
Mythology, ii. 376 ff. See also Der Prinz mit der Schweinshaut, Kohler, 
Kleinere Schriften, i. 315 ff. A Zulu story of a prince in serpent form (Callaway, 
Nursery Tales of the Zulus, i. 321 ff.) is a fine example of confusion between a 
person who really has the shape of a serpent and one who is disguised by being 
clad or inclosed in a serpent’s skin. The narrator cannot keep the distinction in 
mind at all. For one shape by day, another by night, see Child, Ba//ads, i. 290, 
iv. 454, v. 289; Maynadier, 7he Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1901, pp. 201 ff.; Kroeber, 
Cheyenne Tales, no. 18, Fournal of American Folk-Lore, xiii. 181. Many refer- 
ences for the transformation of animal spouses are collected by S. Prato, Budletin 
de Folklore, i. 316-35. 
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relieved from enchantment. This comes out clearly in the first 
adventure of Art and Balor Beimenach.1_ The princess of Greece will 
not marry Art unless he brings her the head of the Gruagach of the 
Bungling Leaps. Art fights the monster thrice. The first time he 
beheads him, but the body goes down through the earth, the head 
follows, and the next day the gruagach is whole and twice as strong 
as before. The second day Art seizes the head before it has time 
to sink into the earth and starts off with it toward the king’s castle. 
On the way he meets three men with a headless body. Art foolishly 
allows them to apply the gruagach’s head to the trunk, and on the 
instant men, head, and body go down through the earth. The third 
day a raven carries off the head. Instructed and helped by a friendly 
old man, Art recovers the head, which he carries to the castle of the 
king of Greece, The princess consents to marry him, but he refuses 
her. Acting on the old man’s instructions, Art carries the head 
back to Aim. “The old man threw the head on a body which was 
lying in the cabin; the head and the body became one, and just like 
the old man.” The old man says: “The gruagach was my brother, 
and for the last three hundred years he was under the enchantment 
of . . . the only daughter of the King of Greece. The princess is 
old, although young in appearance; my brother would have killed 
me as quickly’as he would you; and he was to be enchanted till 
you should come and cut the head off him, and show it to the 
princess, and not marry her, and I should do as I have done. My 
brother and I will stay here, take care of our forests, and be friends 
to you.” ? 

The Highland tale of The Widow and her Daughters® is another 
case in point. It is a Blue Beard story, curiously modified by the 
motif of unspelling decapitation. A great gray horse (who is also 
called a king, and who apparently is a man by night) * abducts a 
widow’s three daughters one after another. He decapitates the first 
two for entering a forbidden chamber. The third escapes by a ruse 
and reaches her mother’s house. Her lover pursues “in a wild 
rage.” “ When he reached the door he drove it in before him. She 
was standing behind the door, and she took his head off with the bar. 


1 Curtin, Hero-Tales, pp. 312 ff. 

2 The same, p. 323. 

8 J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, no. 41, ii. 265 ff. See 
Campbell’s references, ii. 275. Kohler, Orient and Occident, ii. 679 (Kleinere 
Schriften, i. 256-7), and Fahkrb. f. rom. Litt., vii. 151 ff. (Kleinere Schriften, 
i. 312 ff.), adds little that helpsus here. See also Laistner, Ratsel der Sphinx, 
ii. 101. In Die singende Rose (Zingerle, Kinder u. Hausmirchen, 2d ed., 1870, 
No. 30, p. 154), an old graybeard makes the princess strike off his head; a key 
comes out of it, which opens all the doors and chests in the castle. 

* This may be said to be implied, though it is nowhere stated. 
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Then he grew a king’s son, as precious as ever came,” and they were 
married.! 

The very formidable giant called the Bare-Stripping Hangman, in 
the Gaelic tale of that name,? turns out to be under spells, from which 
he is released when the egg which contains his life has been crushed, 
and when his hands and feet have been cut off and cast into a fire. 
“ As soon as the hair of the head was singed and the skin of the feet 
burnt, the very handsomest young man they ever beheld sprang out 
of the fire.” He is the king’s younger brother, “who was stolen in 
his childhood.” This is also an instructive example. The Bare- 
Stripping Hangman belongs to the class of giants who have no soul 
in their body,— Koshchei the Deathless, corps-sans-dme, Punchkin, 
and the rest,® — and should be destroyed, not disenchanted. By the 
addition of the disenchantment mo#if, the monster is made intoa 
bespelled mortal. 

The idea that fierce or destructive creatures need only to be sub- 
dued or disenchanted to make them kindlv, or even to win them to 
marriage, is familiar enough from the story of Brynhildr. An instruc- 
tive instance from North America is the Dakota legend of two can- 
nibalistic wives who wish to kill their husbands, but become harmless 
when freed from the spell. The phrase is, “ He made them good.” § 
There is a very interesting parallel in the wild Armenian tale of 
Zoolvisia, which also shows the confusion between an immortal won 
as a bride and a mortal released from spells.® 


' In a variant reported by Campbell (ii. 274-5), the transformation is missing. 
Here the girl beheads the giant (who is previously called a horse) with a sword 
and holds it on the spinal marrow till this cools, in order that the head may not go 
on again. This is clearly the properending. It is instructive for our present pur- 
pose to observe how the idea that beheading releases from enchantment has affected 
the catastrophe in the other version. 

2 Mac Dougall, Folk and Hero Tales, pp. 76 ff. 

® See Cosquin, Contes pop. de Lorraine, i. 173 ff.; Hartland, Legend of Perseus, 
index, under external soul ; Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, pp. 84 ff. ; Curtin, Russian 
Myths and Folk-Tales, pp. 165 ff.; J. W. Wolf, Deutsche Marchen u. Sagen, pp. 
87-93; Rand, Legends of the Micmacs, p. 245; Kohler, Orient u. Occident, ii. too- 
103 (Kleinere Schriften, i. 158-61); Frazer, Golden Bough, 1890, ii. 296 ff., 2d ed., 
1900, iii. 351 ff.; Seklemian, Zhe Golden Maiden and other Folk Tales and 
Fairy Stories told in Armenia, Cleveland and New York, 1898, p. 133; Friis, 
Lappiske Eventyr og Folkesagn, pp. 46, 51. 

* Cf. a similar confusion in Maspons y Labrés, Lo Rondallayre, Quentos popu- 
lars catalans, no. 27, ii. 104-10. 

° S. R. Riggs, Dakota Myths, in Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
ix. 141-2. 

* A king’s son and his companions follow an antelope into a forest, where they 
find a tent by a fountain. Within is a table spread with delicious viands. The 
prince does not eat or drink, like his companions, but explores the neighborhood 
and is shocked to find, not far from the tent, a heap of human skeletons. The 
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A few other examples of disenchantment by decapitation may be 
cited to show how readily this feature attaches itself to almost any 
kind of tale of supernatural creature. 

In a German tale a girl hears night after night a voice calling on her 
to rise. At last she gets out of bed and sees a woman, whoasks her 
to come and free her. The girl follows through a long subterranean 
passage, entering at length a brilliantly lighted hall. Here sit three 
black men at a table, writing, and on the table lie two bright swords. 
“ Take one of these swords,” says the woman, “and cut off my head : 
so bin ich erlist.” The girl is about to obey, when her brother, who 
has followed her, interferes. The woman seizes the girl angrily and 
throws her violently to the floor, so violently that she becomes a heap 
of ashes. Then there is a loud noise, and palace and all disappear.! 

A cowherd is besought by a White Lady to strike off her head, 
since he alone, she says, can release her. He alleges, in excuse, 
that he has no axe. She fetches one with a silver handle, but he 
runs away. In another form of the same story, the White Lady 
brings with her a block, a broad-axe, and a bunch of keys. She tells 
the herd that she is under a ban (verwiinscht), and begs him to cut 
her head off before noon, in order to release her. She promises him 
great treasures. He delays too long, and she vanishes, declaring 
that not for another hundred years will one be born who can set her 
free.2 This is an ordinary legend of a White Lady, the only pe- 
culiarity consisting in the manner of disenchantment: kissing is far 
more common.® In another version the White Lady conducts the 
peasant into a hill and gives him treasure, which, however, disappears 
when twelve o’clock strikes and the blow has not been dealt.* 

Disenchantment by beheading is, by a singular confusion, intro- 
duced into a Swabian version of the widespread story of the 7hank- 
ful Dead Man. A bird flies to Karl’s window with a dagger in its 





food and water are poisoned, and all his companions die. Soon horsemen approach 
and pillage the dead men, the prince looking on from a place of concealment. 
The robber leader turns out to be a beautiful virago, Zoolvisia, with whom he falls 
in love. She it was who had enticed hunters to the spot in the form of an antelope. 
The youth visits Zoolvisia’s castle and manages to deprive her of the talisman on 
which her power depends. “You have overcome me,” says Zoolvisia; “ you are 
brave and a real hero worthy of me. No one except you has ever heard my voice 
and lived. Now my talisman is broken, and I have become a mere woman.” 
Thereupon she accepts the prince asherhusband. Seklemian, 7he Golden Maiden 
and other Folk Tales and Fairy Stories told in Armenia, 1898, pp. 59 ff. 

1 Kuhn, Markische Sagen u. Marchen, no. 94, pp. 99-100. 

? Schambach u. Miiller, Miedersdchsische Sagen u. Marchen, no. 106, pp. 77-78. 

® See examples in Child, Ballads, i. 307 ff., 338, note, ii. 502, 504, iii. 504, iv. 454, 
v. 214, 290; Schofield, Studies on the Libeaus Desconus, in Studies and Notes, 
iv. 199 ff. 

* Schambach u. Miiller, no. 107, p. 79. 
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beak and tells him to cut off its head. The bird has assisted him, 
and Karl is unwilling, but at last he obeys. The head of the bird 
falls into the room; the trunk flies away, and there stands before 
Karl the spirit of the merchant whose corpse he had ransomed.! 

So far, we have confined our attention, in the main, to decapitation 
as a means of unspelling, but we have compared a few stories in 
which some other forms of violent death have the same effect. Be- 
heading, then, is only a special means of putting to death: the main 
point is to kill the enchanted body. Thus in the Irish Mac Cool, 
Faolan, and the Mountain, Faolan pierces a man with his sword in 
the darkness. ‘“ The man fell dead ; and then, instead of the old man 
that he seemed at first, he rose up a fresh young man of twenty- 
two years.” He was Faolan’s uncle, and could not be freed from 
enchantment till pierced with a particular sword, which Faolan_ 
carried.” 

Transformation from a dwarf to a man,as in The Turk and 
Gawain, occurs in an Austrian tale, Der erliste Zwerg. <A laborer 
gives a dwarf such astroke in the head that he falls dead; but he 
immediately becomes a beautiful youth and thanks the laborer for 
his “ Erlésung.” ® 

The Xathda-sarit-sdgara tells of a Vidyadhara who has been com- 
pelled by a curse to take the form of a camel. He is to be restored 
only when he is killed in that form by a certain king, — which hap- 
pens.* So, in the same collection, a Yaksha is doomed by a curse to 
be a lion till he is killed by a certain king with an arrow. This hap- 
pens, and he regains his human form.® 

The following is perhaps merely an anecdote of condign punish- 
ment after death, not an instance of disenchantment. A Senn in the 
Watthenthal saw a red bullock, which advanced in a threatening 
way. He caught him by the horns and forced him over the brink 
of aravine. The bullock fell and was dashed to pieces. Up came 
the spirit of another Senn, and thanked him for his release. He had 
masqueraded in this shape as a punishment for once having thrown 
a peasant’s bullock into this chasm.® 


1 E. Meier, Deutsche Volksmarchen aus Schwaben, no. 42, p.151. Cf. Simrock, 
Der gute Gerhard u. die dankbaren Todten, Bonn, 1856, p. 57. On the Thank- 
ful Dead, see Hippe, Herrig’s Archiv, Ixxxi. 141 ff., and Kittredge, Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature, viii, 250, n. 

2 Curtin, Hero-Zales, pp. 495-6. The incident is really out of place in this 
tale, which, at this point, is a case of the attempt to resuscitate dead warriors (the 
“Hilda-saga ”’). 

® Vernaleken, Osterreichische Kinder u. Hausmdarchen, p. 171. 

* Bk. xii. ch. 69, Tawney, ii. 141-2. 

§ Pt. i. ch. 6, Tawney, i. 37. 

* Von Alpenberg, Deutsche Alpensagen, no. 98, pp. 96-97. 




















Disenchantment by Decapitation. II 


Often a wound that is not sufficient to cause death is enough to 
effect a disenchantment, so as to make the person who suffers it re- 
turn to his proper shape. Indeed, the mere drawing of blood may be 
all that is required. So ina story from Annam, a farmer, while cut- 
ting grass, accidentally amputates the tail of a serpent. The snake 
immediately becomes a fine young man.! Again, in a story from 
Brittany, a beautiful woman has been changed into a turtle. Two 
men are fighting for herhand. Throwing herself between them to 
end the combat, she is wounded, and, as soon as her blood flows, her 
metamorphosis is at an end.? In a legend of Auvergne a wicked 
baron is condemned for his crimes to wander as a /oup-garou tilla 
Christian shall make his blood flow. Wounded by a woodcutter, he 
resumes his human form and dies instantly.* In a Lapland tale a 
lad draws blood from the hand of one of two fairy maidens who are 
dancing about him. Instantly the boatload of persons among whom 
the women have come vanishes, boat and all. Only the maiden 
remains. “Now you must take me to wife,” says she, “since you 
have drawn blood upon me.”’ * 

In a Gypsy story from Transylvania, two wild geese, on being 
shot, fall to the ground as two beautiful maidens.’ In a Maori 
legend, the god Maui, in pigeon-form, is hit with a stone, and he 
immediately turns into a man.*° A precisely similar incident is found 
in the Irish Wooing of Emer : Derbforgaill, daughter of the King of 
Lochlann, wishing for the love of Cuchulinn, takes the form of a bird 
and flies to Ulster, along with one of her maids, who is also in bird- 
likeness. Cuchulinn wounds her with a stone froma sling. Immedi- 
ately both resume their mortal shape. The rest of the saga does not 
now concern us.’ In the Latin De Rebus Hiberniae Admirandis, as 


1 Landes, Contes et Légendes Annamites, pp. 12-13. In a Tyrolese story, a 
bride accidentally steps on her snake-husband’s tail and crushes it, whereupon he 
becomes a handsome prince: Schneller, Marchen u. Sagen aus Walschtirol, no. 
25, p. 65 (see Crane, /talian Popular Tales, pp. 324-5, with the references). 

? Sébillot, Contes populaires de la Haute-Bretagne, [i.} 13-14. 

* Antoinette Bon, Revue des Trad. Pop. v. 217-18 (reproduced by Sébillot, 
Litt. Orale de [ Auvergne, p. 231). 

* Friis, Lappiske Eventyr og Folkesagn, no. 7, pp. 24-25, cf. p. 39. 

5 Von Wlislocki, Marchen u. Sagen der transylvanischen Zigeuner, no. 14, p. 33- 
In a Lithuanian tale, St. George (/urgis), tired with hunting, sits down on a stone; 
out comes a black serpent and creeps towards him ; he shoots her down and she 
immediately becomes a beautiful maid, whom he marries: Veckenstedt, Mythen, 
Sagen und Legenden der Zamaiten, i. 289-90. Veckenstedt’s collection is dis- 
credited (see Karlowicz, Mé/usine, v. 121 ff.), but this incident must be substan- 
tially correct. 

* Buller, Forty Years in New Zealand, London, 1878, p. 185. 

7 Tochmarc Emire, translated by Kuno Meyer, Archeological Review, i. 304 
(same, revised, in Hull, Cuchullin, p. 82). Cf. Zimmer, Haupt’s Zéschr., xxxii. 
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well as in the Miradilia in Todd’s Jrish Nennius,' there is an account 
of a man who threw a stone and brought down aswan. Running to 
pick up the bird, he found it was a woman. She told him that she 
was thought to have died, but that really she was carried off in the 
flesh by demons. He restored her to her astonished relatives. In 
a German story, Hans cuts and slashes among a lot of animals with 
a sword, whereupon they are disenchanted and become mortals.? 

We have already seen that decapitation, etc., must have been 
regarded as a slaying of the enchanted body (the beast or bird form) 
and therefore as the release of the human shape, so that the article 
of the primitive creed which we are studying has its close association 
with the belief in swan-maidens and werewolves and their feather- 
garment or beast-skin. The real (human) body was thought of as 
clad in the enchanted body or covered by it. This comes out with 
perfect clearness in those stories in which the enchanted animal is 
to be opened or skinned, and in which, when this is done, the real 
person emerges from the skin or belly. 

Thus the Breton Péronic kills and skins the enchanted horse at 
its own request. He is much surprised “de voir sortir de sa peau 
un beau prince.”* In the same collection, a black cat, born of a 
woman, asks to be placed on its back on a table and to have its belly 
ripped up with a sword. This done, “il en sortait aussitét un beau 
prince.” # 


217-18; Kuno Meyer, Revue Celtigue, xi. 437-8; Nutt’s note in Mac Innes, Folk 
and Hero Tales, p. 477; Hartland, Legend of Perseus, iii. 50. 

1 An hexameter list of the Wonders of Ireland, printed by Thomas Wright, 
Reliquiae Antiquae, ii. 103-107. This is no. 18 in the list (p. 105), and no. 21 in 
that given in Todd’s /rish Nennius, pp. 210-11. It does not occur in Giraldus 
Cambrensis, 7opographia Hiberniae, ii. 4 ff. (Opera, Rolls Series, v. 80 ff.), nor 
in the Norse Speculum Regale (see Kuno Meyer, Folk-Lore, v. 299 ff.). Clearly 
by “demons” we are to understand “ fairies.” The idea that persons thought to 
be dead have really been abducted by the fairies is common in Ireland and else- 
where. It underlies the beautiful Middle English romance of Sir Orfeo, which, 
as the present writer has conjectured, may be based on a combination of the Irish 
tale of the Wooing of Etain with the story of Orpheus and Eurydice (American 
Fournal of Philology, vii. 176 ff.; Studies and Notes, viii. 196, note ; cf. Brandl, 
Paul’s Grundriss, ii. 630; Bugge, Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi, vii. 108; Herz, 
Spielmannsbuch, 2d ed., pp. 361-2). 

2 Vernaleken, Osterreichische Kinder u. Hausmarchen, no. 54, p. 316. 

5 Luzel, Contes populaires de Basse-Bretagne, ii. 66-67 ; cf. the modern Irish 
Story of Conn-eda, translated by N. O’Kearney, Camédrian Fournal, ii. 101 ff., 
1855 (reprinted in Folk-Lore Record, ii. 188-go, and by Yeats, /rish Fairy and 
Folk Tales, pp. 306 ff.). 

* The same, iii. 166. So also in Le Chat et les deux Sorcidres (iii. 131), which 
is in effect another version of Ze Chat Noir. Something similar may once have 
stood in Zhe Red Pony (Larminie, West Jrish Folk-Tales, p. 215), where the dis- 
enchantment (p. 218) is confused and distorted. 
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A Catalan story has this feature in a singularly complicated form. 
A wolf who has guided the cast-off daughter of a king to his palace, 
gives her elaborate directions for his own disenchantment. Accord- 
ingly the girl builds a fire; kills the wolf; rips him up; catches the 
dove that emerges ; puts the dead wolf in the fire; extracts an egg 
from inside the dove; breaks it, and there emerges a beautiful 
prince, who marries the girl. 

A queer variation of the skinning process occurs in a Swedish tale, 
Kidet ock Kungen. A kid has become the trusted counsellor of a 
king. One day he bids the king behead him, turn his skin inside 
out, and force it on the flayed body again. It was a hard job; but 
when it was finished, there stood a handsome prince whom the king 
greeted as his son.? Still more elaborate are the directions given 
by a helpful ass (a prince under enchantment) in a Ferée story: 
“You must chop off my head and tail, skin me, cut off my legs, put 
the head where the tail was and the tail in the neck, turn my hoofs 
up toward my legs, and sew my hide together about me with the hair 
inside.” *® Here the symbolism of reversing a spell is carried out in 
a grotesquely thoroughgoing fashion. Compare, for a part of the 
process, the well-known trick of turning one’s coat inside out for 
luck in gaming, or to prevent being led astray by Robin Goodfellow 
or other errant sprites. Turning a somersault is a regular prelimi- 
nary to transformation in Gypsy stories. In a legend of Derbyshire, 
a certain treasure chest in an underground passage “can only be 
fetched away by a white horse, who must have his feet shod the 
wrong way about, and who must approach the box with his tail 
foremost.” ® 

In the remarkable Zulu tale of Umamba, a prince born in the form 


1 Maspons y Labrés, Zo Rondallayre, ii. 104, 110. This will be at once recog- 
nized as a variant of the folk-tale best known as Beauty and the Beast. There 
is also a forbidden chamber, or cupboard, as in Blue Beard. The elaborate 
directions for liberating the prince are properly directions for putting an effectual 
end to a monster with a “separable soul” like Koshchei. Here, then, as in The 
Bare-Stripping Hangman, we have a composite (see p. 8, above). 

2 Eva Wigstriém, Sagen ock Afventyr upptecknade i Skane, p. 10 (Nyare 
Bidrag, vol. v.). 

8 Jakobsen, Fereske Folkesagn og A ventyr, p. 399 (cf. pp. 401, 406, 407). 

* There is a good instance in Bishop Corbet’s /ter Boreale (Dryden, Miscellany 
Poems, 1716, vi. 376; Corbet’s Poems, 4th ed., edited by Gilchrist, 1807, p. 191). 
Cf. Tyndale, Exposition of the First Epistle of St. John, Prologue : “* They wander 
as in a mist, or (as we say) led by Robin Goodfellow, that they cannot come to 
the right way, no though they turn their caps ” (Works of Tyndale and Frith, ed. 
Russell, 1831, ii. 388). 

5 See Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales, pp. 16, 24, 40, 58, 59; M. Klimo, Contes et 
Légendes de Hongrie, 1898, p. 243. 

* S. O. Addy, Household Tales, London, 1895, p. 58. 
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of asnake asks his young wife to anoint him and to pull off his snake- 
skin, when he appears in his true shape.’ The teller of the tale 
seems partly to have rationalized it, as if the prince wore his snake- 
skin as a disguise. At all events, there is very instructive confusion 
between a prince in snake-form and a prince concealing his true form 
by wearing a snake-skin, and the close psychological connection 
between the idea underlying the belief we are discussing and that 
which underlies the belief in werewolves and swan-maidens comes 
out very clearly. It does not appear that Umamba would ever have 
abandoned or been released from his snake-form if he had not found 
a woman willing to marry him. Thus Umambda connects itself with 
The Frog Prince* and similar instances of disenchantment. That 
the animal skin is conceived of as a covering to be stripped off comes 
out clearly in stories in which the bridegroom is enveloped in several 
such skins and the bride tells him to take them off.® 

In an Armenian tale, Dragon-Child and Sun-Child,* we have a 
clear case of an enchanted prince born in monstrous shape, half man 
and half dragon, who, when released from the spell, issues from the 
dragon-skin, which bursts. While in dragon form the prince had 
been a destructive being, devouring a maiden every week (like St. 
George’s dragon). His habitation is a dry well, and this associates 
him with the familiar class of water-stopping monsters. 

It would be useless, as well as wearisome, to multiply examples 
further. Enough has been said to make it clear that both Zhe Carl 
of Carlisle and The Turk and Gawain, whatever their dates may be, 
preserve, in the matter of disenchantment, a naive and ancient super- 
stition, which may fairly claim universal currency. 

George Lyman Kittredge. 


1 Callaway, Mursery Tales, Traditions and History of the Zulus, i. 327. 
This is the tale mentioned, without a reference, by H. Husson, La Chaine Tradi- 
tionelle, Paris, 1874, p. 130 (cited by Prato, Bulletin de Folklore, i. 334). Cf. the 
Roumanian-Gypsy tale of 7he Snake who became the King’s Son-in-law, trans- 
lated from Constantinescu, Probe de Limba si Literatura Tiganilor din Romania, 
Bucharest, 1878, no. 3, pp. 61 ff., by Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales, pp. 21-24. See 
also Giambattista Basile’s Lo Serpe, Pentamerone, ii. 5, ed. Croce, i. 209 ff. 
(Liebrecht’s translation, Der Pentamerone, 1846, i. 191 ff.; J. E. Taylor's, The 
Pentamerone, 20 ed., 1850, pp. 153 ff. ; Keightley, Zales and Popular Fictions, 
1834, pp. 185 ff.). 

2 See pp. 5-6, above. 

5 Kohler, X/einere Schriften, i. 318, note 2. 

* Seklemian, 7he Golden Maiden and other Folk Tales and Fairy Stories told 
in Armenia, Cleveland and New York, 1898, pp. 73, 74- 
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AFRICAN INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA. 


I, 


THE great majority of slaves brought to America were from that 
part of Africa which extends from Sierra Leone to the Congo River, 
the Guinea Coast. In America, they were distributed over an area 
reaching from Argentina to New England. About the middle of 
the eighteenth century the slave trade began to develop very 
rapidly, and the number of slaves in America grew very fast at the 
end of the century. The West Indies formed a sort of distributing 
point whence slaves were procured for New England, Mexico, and 
the Spanish Main in return for products of those places. In 1780, 
besides the 1,500,000 whites of New England, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, it was estimated that there were 43,000 
negro slaves; Massachusetts had 10,000, Rhode Island, 5000, Con- 
necticut, 6000, and New Hampshire, 4000 slaves.! 

In New England the slaves were allowed considerable freedom, and 
were given holidays on certain days for recreation and amusement. 
One of these days was election day, when the whole community 
took a holiday and gathered in the towns to vote. These days of 
relaxation were made the occasion for a pompous and ceremonious 
parade by the negroes. They decked themselves out in striking or 
fantastic costumes, and on horseback or on foot accompanied their 
“ governor” through the streets. The parade included an accom- 
paniment of hideous music, and was followed by a dinner and dance 
in some commodious hall hired for the purpose.? Sometimes, how- 
ever, the dinner and dance were not preceded by the parade. The 
central figure in these functions was the “ governor,” who was a 
person of commanding importance. Just who this person was and 
what the origin of these customs was, writers have left in doubt. 
It has been said that they were the representatives of the kings of the 
African tribes; on the other hand, it has been theught that “the 
negroes, having no voice in political affairs, naturally enough fell 
into the curious habit of holding elections of their own, after the 
manner of their white masters ;” ® and some have gone so far as to 
say that the election of a “governor” was an annual performance 

! Stiles, Diary, vol. ii. p. 410. Fowler, Hist. of Durham, p. 161, quoting from a 
letter of the Governor of Connecticut to the Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
Connecticut had 191,372 whites and 6444 slaves in 1774. 

2 The best single collection of material on this subject is by Senator O. H. Platt, 
on the Negro Governors, in Mew Haven Col. Hist. Soc. Pap. vol. vi. The same 
subject is treated in Steiner, Megro Slavery in Conn.; F.C. Norton, Conn. Mag. 


vol. v.; J. D. Shelton, Harp. Mon. Mag., March, 1894. 
® N.H. Col. Hist. Soc. Pap. vol. vi. p. 318. 
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in imitation of the annual election of the whites. It has been thought 
also that these “ governors” were elected to preside over the whole 
body of negroes in the State, but there is no evidence to show that 
this was so; on the other hand, the evidence does show that their 
jurisdiction was local rather than over the whole State. 

Without going into the question of whether the negroes really had 
these so-called inaugural parades before the white people used them,! 
it may be said that these customs of the negroes were a direct sur- 
vival of their practices in Africa. In their own land they had elective 
kings or chiefs chosen from among descendants of royal blood, and 
many practices of a judicial and social nature which bear a strong 
resemblance to those found among them in America.? As time went 
on these customs were greatly modified, partly by association with 
different customs, but chiefly through the mere action of time and 
the failure of fresh arrivals from Africa, until finally the meetings 
became little more than an opportunity fora goodtime. The evidence 
which has been preserved contains some contemporary records, but 
the great mass of it is recollections recorded long after the events 
(in some cases over sixty years), and is of little value by itself. These 
recollections are interesting, however, and aid us with the help of 
more definite material in forming a picture of the by-gone practices, 
which began about the middle of the eighteenth century and ceased 
about the middle of the nineteenth. 

A gravestone stood in the burial ground of Norwich, bearing the 
following inscription: ‘In memory of Boston Trowtrow, Governor 
of the African tribe in this town, who died 1772, aged 66.” * Another 
case on record is that of Cuff, who on May 11, 1776, at Hartford, 
resigned the governorship in the following words: “I, Governor 
Cuff of the niegro’s in the province of Connecticut, do resign my 
governmentshipe to John Anderson, niegor man to governor Skene. 
And I hope that you will obey him as you have done me for this ten 
years past, when colonel Willis’ niegor dayed I was the next. But 
being weak and unfit for that office do resign the said government- 
shipe to John Anderson.” * The manifesto of the new governor 
follows: “I, John Anderson, having the honor to be appointed gov- 
ernor over you I will do my uttermost endeavor to serve you.” The 
appointment of a slave of a British officer on parole in the town led 
to some uneasiness, and a committee was appointed to investigate. 


1 NH. Col. Hist. Soc. Pap. vol. vi. p. 320. Senator Platt thinks the inaugural 
parade of the whites commenced about 1830 in Connecticut. 

2 Details may be found in Spencer, Sociology, African Races, Table 23, 25, 26. 

® Caulkins, Hist. Nor. p. 330. 

* Hinman, Am. Rev. p. 31 ef seg. This abdication is duplicated in the case of 
King Cesar at Durham. J. H. Col. Hist. Soc. Pap. vol. vi. p. 326. 
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Their report of the examination of the persons concerned makes it 
clear that Cuff had been advised by some of the negroes to resign to 
Anderson, and that he had appointed the latter without an election. 
On the other hand, Anderson stated that he had told the negroes 
that if they would elect him governor he would treat them to the 
amount of twenty dollars, and that he had done it as a matter of sport. 
Cuff appointed him because some of the negroes declared that they 
would not have a Tory for governor. 

From these two documents it is probable that there was a gov- 
ernor in Norwich and Hartford at the same time, for Cuff says that 
he has been governor for ten years, and succeeded another man on 
death. In the next place it appears that Cuff resigned on the very 
day of so-called “election,” so that it is clear that he did not know of 
any cause why there should be an election on that day. The cause 


of his resignation was his feebleness and the desire of many for a. 


younger man, who could give them more fun. If there was no elec- 
tion in 1776, there was none the year before, and Cuff, who had been 
elected in 1766, was expected to hold his office until death. 

In Derby, Tobias Bassett, the grandson of an African prince, was 
governor, and his son after him ; the latter “was of the very finest 
physical mould, being over six feet tall and admirably proportioned. 
He was, besides, ready of speech and considered quite witty.” In 
Seymour, “ Juba served a number of years, and his sons, Nelson and 
Wilson, were likewise honored, Wilson . . . being the last governor, 
a few years before our late Civil War.” ? 

To proceed now to the secondary evidence: Professor Fowler says 
the negroes “had their holidays and amusements; they would 
statedly or occasionally appoint a king, who was decorated with some 
of the emblems of royalty. One of these kings the present writer 
recollects to have seen. He had the appropriate name of Czesar, 
and held his court on the west side of the town.”* “The person 
they selected for the office in question was usually one of much 
note among themselves, of imposing presence, strength, firmness 
and volubility, who was quick to decide, ready to command, and able 
to flog. If he was inclined to be a little arbitrary, belonged to a 
master of distinction, and was ready to pay freely for diversions — 
these were circumstances in his favor. . . . The precise sphere of his 
power we cannot ascertain. Probably it embraced matters and things 
in general among the blacks, — morals, manners, and ceremonies ;” * 


1 Letter of Hon. Eben D. Bassett, WV. H. Col. Hist. Soc. Pap. vol. vi. p. 331- 

2 N. H. Col. Hist. Soc. Pap. vol. vi. p. 330; “ Quosh held the office for many 
years ;” p. 334. 

* Hist. Durham, p. 161 ; Hist. Status of the Slaves in Conn., p. 16. 

* Stuart, Hartford in the Olden Time, p. 38. 
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“it kept the blacks in good order, while it at the same time inno- 
cently gratified their fondness for enjoyment.”! In their courts 
they decided cases “generally with a leaning towards severity,” 
whipping being a common punishment.? 

The last cases show the presence of the element of heredity in the 
elections, and establish the probability that the elections were not 
annual, and were of an African derivation. We have the names of five 
governors at Hartford, and the likelihood that there were governors 
at Huntington, Middletown, Wallingford, and Farmington, besides 
those mentioned herein. There is evidence that the institution was 
present in Massachusetts and New Hampshire ;* in Rhode Island, 
where the negro population was densest, it was closely observed. 
Not long after the Revolution the negro population began to decrease, 
owing to the removal of slaves to the South, and the lack of fresh 
importations caused the institution to die out; indeed, the circum- 
stances in the case of Cuff show that it was even then on the wane; 
the customs attendant upon it lasted longest where the negro popu- 
lation was largest and communication with the West Indies most 
direct, namely, in New Haven and Rhode Island. 

The two attendant circumstances which observers never failed to 
recall were the “election” parade and ball. They could not have 
failed to impress people in those times. “His parade days were 
marked by much that was showy, and by some things that were 
ludicrous. A troop of blacks, sometimes an hundred in number, 
marching sometimes two and two on foot, sometimes mounted in 
true military style and dress on horseback, escorted him through the 
streets. After marching to their content, they would retire to some 
large room which they would engage for the purpose, for refresh- 
ments and deliberation. This was all done with the greatest re- 
gard for ceremony.”*® This function occurred annually; but it was 

1 Stuart, Hartford, 43 et seq. 

2 Jbid. The following is quoted by Platt from a Rhode Island source, but, no 
reference having been given, it is not possible to verify it: “The judicial depart- 
ment consisted of the Governor, who sometimes sat in judgment in cases of appeal. 
The other magistrates and judges tried all charges brought against any negro, by 
another, or by a white person. Masters complained to the governor and magis- 
trates of the delinquencies of their slaves, who were tried, condemned and punished 
at the discretion of the court. The punishment was sometimes quite severe, and 
what made it the more effectual was that it was the judgment of their peers ; people 
of their own rank and color had condemned them, and not their masters, by 
an arbitrary mandate. The punishment was by bastinado. . . . Execution was 
done by the high sheriff or his deputy — and what made it more salutary in re- 
straining the immorality, infidelity, petty larceny, or other delinquencies, was the 
sneers and contempt of their equals.” WV. H. Col. Hist. Soc. Pap. vol. vi. p. 324. 

5 Stuart, Hartford, pp. 39, 41, 37- 

* N. H. Col. Hist. Soc. Pap. vol. vi. p. 321. 

5 Stuart, Hartford, p. 38; Caulkins, Morwich, p. 330. “ At dinner the Governor 
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this which at Hartford led people to suppose that the election was 
annual, because the arrival of many outsiders there on the annual 
election day made a fitting occasion for the parade and dance over 
which the governor presided. 

How easy it was to confuse the election and the parade and ball, 
can be seen from the record in French’s Journal :! “The next day the 
negroes, according to annual custom, elected a governor for them- 
selves, when John Anderson, Gov. Skene’s black man, was chosen ; 
at night he gave a supper and ball to a number of his electors, who 
were very merry and danced till about three o'clock in the morning.” 
French was one of the Ticonderoga prisoners at Hartford, and his 
record shows that the gathering and ball of the negroes was known 
in the locality as “annual election,” although it is clear that there 
was neither a forecasted nor actual election at the time. 

Considerable search has failed to reveal any very satisfactory 
material relating to these institutions in the South. The laws 
repressing meetings of negroes appear to have been severe? The 
following account of an African “ wizard” in Georgia is interesting 
and important, but the fact that he is said to have operated “many 
years ago” may detract somewhat from its value. An old Guinea 
negro, a horse-trainer and hanger-on of sporting contests, ‘claimed 
to be a conjurer, professing to have derived the art from the Indians 
after his arrival in this country from Africa.” The only use he made 
of this valuable accomplishment was “in controlling riotous gath- 
erings” of negroes, and “in causing runaway slaves to return, fore- 
telling the time they would appear and give themselves up.” He 
would get the master and overseers to pardon their erring slaves.® 
This shows a powerful control in this man over his fellows, and one 
that could be put to good use if properly directed. The basis of 
his power undoubtedly lay in some combination in the mores of the 
negroes themselves. Traces of this individual power seem to be 
present in the Gabriel revolt in Virginia in 1800, and in the Nat 
Turner revolt at a later date.* It is not to be supposed that the 
negroes would have submitted to a form of conjuration derived from 
Indians. The great prosperity of the South came after the period 
of active importation of slaves, so that in recent times there was not 


was seated at the head of the long table, under trees or an arbor, with the unsuccess- 
ful candidate at his right and his lady at his left. The afternoon was spent in dan- 
cing, games of quoits, athletic exercise.” Updike, Hist. of the Episcopal Church 
in Rhode Island, p. 178. 

1 N. H. Col. Hist. Soc. Pap. vol. vi. p. 329. The record is the same date as the 
resignation of Cuff. 

® Brackett, Vegroes in Maryland, p. 100; Gayarré, Louisiana, p. 539. 

% Fourn. Am. Folk-Lore, vol. xiv. p. 177. 

* Calendar of Virginia St. Pap.; Drewry, Southampton Insurrection. 
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a large number of negroes with the practices of Africa fresh in their 
minds.! 
Il. 

In Brazil and the West Indies the slave trade lasted longer than it 
did in New England, especially in Brazil and Cuba, where the intro- 
duction of negroes from Africa did not cease until after the middle 
of the nineteenth century. There is an abundance of contemporary 
evidence showing the condition of the negroes in these colonies, and 
the government, in Cuba at least, legally recognized and made use of 
their African customs as a part of the local police and as a means of 
controlling the negro population. ‘The different nations are marked 
out in the Colonies both by the master and the slaves. Each tribe 
or people has a king elected out of their number, whom they rag 
out with much savage grandeur on the holidays on which they are 
permitted to meet. At these courtly festivals (usually held every 
Sunday and feast day) numbers of free and enslaved negroes assem- 
ble to do homage with a sort of grave merriment; one would doubt 
whether it was done in ridicule or memory of their former condition.” 2 

The fantastic parades took place in all parts of Cuba, in the towns 
and cities and on the plantations. The favorite times for the parades 
were Carnival and El dia de los reyes, or twelfth day. This is a 
description of El dia de los reyes at Guines in 1844: “ Almost un- 
limited liberty was given to the negroes. Each tribe, having elected 
its king and queen, paraded the streets with a flag, having its name 
and the words Viva Isabella, with the arms of Spain, painted on it. 
Their majesties were dressed in the extreme of the fashion, and 
were very ceremoniously waited on by the ladies and gentlemen of 
the court, one of the ladies holding an umbrella over the head of the 
queen. They bore their honors with that dignity which the negroes 
love so much to assume.” *® Three of these tribes paraded at Guines, 
and an athletic negro in fantastic dress accompanied the procession, 
performing a wild dance and all sorts of contortions.* Here is one at 
Havana in 1856: the negroes were free by law until four o’clock in 
the morning ; they decked themselves out in the oddest kinds of cos- 
tumes and paraded the streets, screeching out the songs of their 
nations to the music of rattles, tin pans, and tambourines ; one had “a 
genuine costume of a king of the Middle Ages, a very proper red, 

1 Cf. Du Pratz, Louisiana, vol. ii. p. 255. The old negroes tended to break 
down the superstition of the new negroes. 

? Letters from the Havana, during the Year 1820, p. 21. There is a translation 
of these letters in Huber, Afercu sur Pile du Cuba, under title of Lettres sur la 
Havane, pp. 57-60. 

5 Wurdiman, Votes on Cuba, p. 83. 


* Jbid. Dr. Wurdiman spent three winters in Cuba, and his work seems care- 
ful and accurate. 
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close coat, velvet vest and a magnificent gilt paper crown. This negro, 
who was enormously tall, and had a tolerably good-looking head, 
gave his hand gravely to a sort of feminine blackamoor who repre- 
sented some queen or other. He walked with a deliberate, majestic 
step, never laughed, and seemed to be reflecting deeply on the gran- 
deur of his mission to this world.” ? 

After the parade the negroes proceeded to their hall. These re- 
unions on Sundays and festivals were called Cabildos, and were known 
under the distinctive name of the tribe, Cabildo de Arara, Cabildo 
de Congo, Cabildo de Lucumi.? The laws gave the slaves certain 
hours and parts of certain days for amusement and recreation, and 
they gathered in these halls to enjoy themselves in their own way 
and to practice their customs. One custom followed upon another, 
and when a large body was gathered together some system of con- 
trol was necessary and they inevitably fell back on their own devices. 
“In the houses which face the rampart, to the right and left of the 
main gate of Havana, the negroes assemble to dance Sundays and 
feast days. Each different nation has its Cabildo or chapter ; the meet- 
ing is attended by a frightful uproar. Old and young, man and woman, 
even the spectators follow the movements of the dance. Without, 
the sounds of the tamtam, of the bamboula, the noise of the kettles, 
animate those who have been unable to find a place in the dance 
hall. The mirth of these poor slaves is very open ; there are few dis- 
putes among them. A master readily gives permission to his ne- 
groes to gather at the cabildo, unless they are inclined to be wild.” ® 

Frederika Bremer spent some time in Cuba in 1851. She was 
curious to learn about the negroes, and she wrote of them and the 
island in a sympathetic way. She visited several of their cabildos at 
Havana. She learned that many of the slaves had been princes 
and chiefs, and that their fellow tribesmen on the plantations showed 
them great respect and obedience.* The cabildo of the Lucumis was 


1 Beauvallet, Rachel in the New World, p. 363 ff.; Marmier, Cartas sobre Amer- 
ica, vol. ii. pp. 39-56. “El gefe adornado con el gran penacho de plumas hace mil 
contorsiones.” This person performed the so-called devil’s dance: “ El diablito, 
el negro vestido ridiculamente a modo de marmarracho 6 arlequin, que el dia de 
Reyes anda por las calles con su cabildo, dando brincos y haciendo piruetas, algunas 
vezes con un mufieco de la misma figura y nombre.” — Dicc. de Vozes Cubanas. 

* Maddon, Poems by a Slave; word “ Cabildo” in Glossary. 

8 Masse, Cuda et la Havane, p. 369. Cabildo. —“ Reunion de negros y negras 
bozales en casas destinadas al efecto los dias festivos, en que tocan sus atabales 
6 tambores y demas instrumentos nacionales, cantan y bailan en confusion y 
desérden con un ruido infernal y eterno, sin intermision. Reunen fondos y for- 
man una especie de sociedad de pura diversion y socorro, con su caja, Capataz, 
Mayordomo, Rey, Reinas (sin jurisdiction). Cada Nacion tiene su Cadildo.” — 
Dicc. de Vozes Cubanas. 

* Homes of the New World, vol. iii. p. 142. 
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held in a room large enough for one hundred people. At one end 
there was a throne with a canopy over it, and on the wall above a 
large crown was painted. The throne contained seats for the king 
and queen, and in front the customary dancing went on, to the sound 
of drums, gourds filled with stones, and beating of sticks, — all of 
which made a very great din. The cabildo was governed by one or 
two queens, but the cabildo elected its king, who managed the finan- 
cial affairs of the tribe and had a secretary and master of ceremo- 
nies for assistants. Here too there was a very conspicuous figure in 
fantastic dress, before whom all made way, who with many contor- 
tions danced up to welcome such visitors as were allowed to enter. 
The Cabildo de Congo had two very fine-looking queens.! 

In Matanzas, on Sunday afternoons, flags on high staffs pointed 
out the places about town where the negroes gathered to indulge 
in their national dances. The meetings were under the protection 
of the civil authorities. Good order generally prevailed ; they were 
governed by a king and queen, who had great influence and could 
stop the vicious habits of their subjects. ‘Complaints made to him 
of the idle or vicious habits of any particular individual, not infre- 
quently through his remonstrances, correct the evil.” ? 

In Cuba the practice of African customs undoubtedly began ¢arly 
in the eighteenth century at least ; so that with the great increase of 
African negroes due to the removal of restrictions on the slave trade 
at the end of the century, it became necessary to regulate the cabildos. 
The number of the negroes had grown to such an extent that it 
seemed dangerous to allow them to gather in large masses without 
any restraint, and they used these meetings, too, for practising some 
forms of fetishism and mourning for dead which were at variance 
with the attempts being made to Christianize them. The use of 
drink at the cabildos was another evil that had to be forbidden, as it 
seemed beyond the power of the chiefs. 

These regulations first appeared in the Bando de buen gobierno 
of Captain-General Luis de Jas Casas, in 1792. The frequency of 
elaborate street parades was very much restricted, and also visits 
to the houses of the chiefs. The Spanish local police officers and 
magistrates were ordered to communicate the prohibitions of the law 
to the chiefs, with strict orders to execute them, and heavy fines were 
placed upon offenders. Dances after the fashion of Africa were al- 
lowed on feast days only, from ten to twelve, and from three in the 
afternoon to eight at night.® 


1 Homes of the New World, vol. iii. pp. 183-185 ; Davey, Cuda, pp. 140-142. 

®? Wurdiman, Notes on Cuda, p. 114. 

® Bando de buen gobierno, 1792. Articulos, 8, 9, 10, 36, 37, 38. Art. 8.— 
“ Menos se permitird 4 los negros de Guinéa que en las Casas de sus Cabildos, 
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The greatest danger connected with these gatherings was in the 
presence of free negroes, and heavier fines were placed on infractions 
by them. These regulations sufficed for the period between 1792 
and 1820, but in the stormy period which began at that time it became 
customary to greatly restrict the freedom of the slaves in this re- 
spect, although it is probable that the negroes in the cities always 
enjoyed more latitude in this matter than their fellows in the coun- 
try. However, in the legislation of 1842 and 1843, when it was the 
purpose of the government to improve the condition of the slaves, 
special attention was given to this point, and masters in the country 
were required to allow their slaves to have “el baile conocido con 
el nombre de tambor,” on feast days at customary hours, under the 
care of the Mayorales.! 

In St. Lucia, as late as 1844, the negroes had “societies” for 
dancing, which once had a political character ; each society had three 
kings and three queens, who were elected by the suffrages of the 
members. The first or senior king and queen appeared only on 
solemn occasions. Any member guilty of improper conduct was 


levanten altares de Nuestros Santos para los bailes que forman al uso de su 
tierra; cuya prohibicion intimardn los Comisarios sin perdida de tiempo 4 los 
capataces de cada Nacion;...” Art. 9.— “los Comisarios intimar4n tambien 
4 los capat4ces de estos Cabildos, que en lo adelante con ninguno motivo, ni pre- 
texto, conduzcan, 6 permitan conducir 4 ellos los cadaveres de Negros, para hacer 
bailes 6 llantos al uso de su tierra;”.. . 

Capataz ; “se aplica con frequencia y principalmente entre la gente de color 
y vulgar de la parte occidental 4 cualquiera persona que tiene alguna empresa, 
establicimiento, cuadrilla, &c., que necesita de subalternos.” — Pichardo, Dicc. 
Prov. de Vozes Cubanas. 

A noted Cuban lawyer and author writes as follows about these customs in 
Cuba : — 

“Las reinas y capataces de los cabildos con sus plumas y quitasoles, y aquel 
aturdimiento de infelices esclavos que eran menos infelices por la proteccién de los 
leyes y la presencia de otros de sus semejantes ya libres, y la esperanza de serlo 
algun dia, ofrecfa un cuadro interesante en consideraciones. La mayor parte de 
las casas de la Habana se quedaban sin servidumbre y sus habitantes se resig- 
naban, como en los tiempos de Roma antiqua, & ser sus propios servidores un 
dia del afio. 

“‘Cudl fué el origen de esa costumbre que ha llegado hasta nuestros dias? No 
lo he podido averiguar como concesién: todas las disposiciones que he visto se 
han reducido 4 sancionarla como existente: deduzco por lo tanto que los negros 
que vieron pedir aguinaldo 4 la tropa el dia de Reyes con pitos, tambores y 
cornetos la incitaron. Las asociaciones 6 cadi/dos negros eran una concesién 4 
los negros africanos que se establecfan con conocimiento y autorizacién del 
gobierno.” Antonio Bachiller y Morales, Zos Megros, pp. 114-115. It is note- 
worthy that the Creole negroes, or those born in the island, took no part in these 
demonstrations of the raw African negroes; they looked upon these practices 
with contempt, or had their own meetings and other functions. 

1 Bando de buen gobierno, 1842, Art. §1. Reglamento de esclavos, 1843, Art. 23. 
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censured at the meetings by the king. The attendance of the women 
was more regular than that of the men.} 

In Brazil “ the negroes brought their languages and usages, which 
were found as original as on the coast of Africa.”* The patriarchal 
feeling remained very strong. The tribes seemed to be families, 
considering the prince as the father ; the tie never died. “These 
princes are frequently seen sitting on a stone in the street, surrounded 
by a crowd who come to them for judgment. At the corner of the 
Travessa de S. Antonio is a stone or post, for many years the throne 
of an African prince from Angola. . . . The natives of Congo elect 
a king among themselves, to whose decrees they submit in a similar 
manner.” 8 

The coffee carriers are reported to have been extremely well organ- 
ized. They were mostly Minas from the Benin region. They had 
a system by clubbing together of buying the freedom of any one of 
their number who was highly respected. “There is now a Mina 
black in Rio remarkable for his height, who is called ‘the Prince,’ 
being in fact of the blood royal of his native country. It is said his 
subjects in Rio once freed him by their toil.” * 

The negroes of Jamaica had gatherings of tribes on the plantations, 
each with its king and queen dressed in hideous attire, at which 
dancing was the most noticeable feature. In the towns the proces- 
sions were headed by a tall, athletic man with hideous headdress, 
surmounted by a pair of ox horns and boar tusks. He was called 
John Cornu, from a celebrated African character, carried a large 
wooden sword, and executed many evolutions and freaks.® 





Ill. 


In most of the French West Indies the slave population was too 
small to afford good opportunities for observation, and they ceased 
to receive large numbers of Africans at an early date. The famous 
Pére Labat visited many of the smaller islands and Haiti about the 
year 1700, and has given us many examples of African customs sur- 
viving in the islands.* They kept up their idolatrous religious prac- 


1 Breen, S¢. Lucia, p. 191 et seq. 

2 Walsh, Notices of Brazil in 1828 and 1820, vol. ii. p. 185. 

8 /bid. vol. ii. pp. 187, 188. 

* Kidder and Fletcher, Brazil and the Brazilians, 1857, p. 135; Ewbank, Brazil, 
P- 439. 

5 Phillippo, Jamaica ; its Past and Present, p. 242. There is also a good account 
of an African funeral as practised in Jamaica. The person described above may 
be the Mumbo Jumbo of the Mandingoes, whose duty was to execute public 
authority in the hall of the tribe upon the female offenders. The punishment was 
by whipping in public. Spencer, 4f Races, p. 11; from Park, vol. i. pp. 38, 39. 

* Voyage aux Isles Frangoises, vol. ii. chap. 7. 
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tices, had obiism, sorcerers, poisoners, funeral festivals, and showed 
great reverence or fear for old men. Dancing was their favorite 
exercise; one of these dances, called the Calenda, the father states, 
came from Guinea, and was accompanied with a furious racket of 
tambours and bamboulas; it was thought to be very indecent, and, 
because the negroes were likely to become intoxicated and lead to 
revolts, the authorities forbade it, without complete success, however. 
The Congo dance was less objectionable. The men exacted a great 
show of respect from their families. “I have often taken pleasure 
in watching a negro carpenter at Guadaloupe when he eat his meals. 
His wife and children gathered around him, and served him with as 
much respect as the best drilled domestics serve their masters ; and 
if it was a féte day or Sunday, his sons-in-law and daughters did not 
fail to be present, and bring him some small gifts. They formed a 
circle about him, and conversed with him while he was eatiig. When 
he had finished, his pipe was brought to him, and then he bade them 
eat. They paid him their reverences, and passed into another room, 
where they all eat together with their mother. I reproached him 
sometimes for his gravity, and cited to him the example of the gov- 
ernor, who eat every day with his wife ; to which he replied that the 
governor was not the wiser for it; that he supposed the whites had 
their reasons, but they also had theirs ; and that if one would observe 
how proud and disobedient the white women were to their husbands, 
it would be admitted that the negroes who kept them always in respect 
and submission, are wiser and more experienced than the whites in 
this matter.”! The father says that the negroes were often very 
eloquent, and that they all spent much time in ridiculing the whites 
and their customs. 

A letter of the governor of Martinique in 17537 speaks of the 
parades and processions of the negroes in the island, which afforded 
means of amusement and disorder. The negroes were decked out 
with a great deal of ostentation, many were armed with wooden 
weapons, and they seemed to be under a remarkable discipline. “ Sev- 
eral others dressed in very rich garments represented the king, the 
queen, and all the royal family, up to the grand officers of the 
crown.” The thought that there were 18,000 negroes in the island, 
thus trained and disciplined and only needing a leader, made the 
governor feel uneasy, and he took the first chance he had to forbid 
the processions. But the slaves then gathered in secret, and it was 
necessary to resort to severe punishment to enforce the law.® 

The most remarkable instances of the survival of African political 


 Labat, Voy., vol. ii. p. 54. 
3 Peytraud, L’esclavage aux Antilles frangaises, p. 182. 
® [bid. p. 301. 
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institutions are to be found in Haiti. The new inventions and pro. 
cesses introduced into the making of sugar by Pére Labat in the 
first two decades of the eighteenth century had made this industry 
very profitable, and the French soon turned their attention to their 
foothold in Haiti, ultimately getting a recognition of their claims 
to the western part of the island of Santo Domingo from the king 
of Spain. After the middle of the century the march of its prosper- 
ity was very rapid, negroes were introduced very fast, and at the out- 
break of the French Revolution it was one of the richest colonial 
possessions on the globe. 

Side by side with the development of the island had proceeded a 
rapid increase in the number and wealth of the people of mixed blood, 
who chiefly occupied the southern part of the colony. In 1789 the 
population has been estimated at from 571,708! to 614,429 ;? there 
were between 509,642! and 434,529? slaves, 27,000 to 40,000 people 
of free color, and 35,000 to 40,000 whites. The great mass of the 
mulatto people lived in the south and the adjacent parts of the west 
department, that is, in the region about Port au Prince; the moun- 
tainous north, with the interlying department of the west, had the 
greatest percentage of negro population. In 1805 the population was 
reported to be 480,000 blacks, 20,000 colored or mulatto, and 1000 
whites ;* the republic of the south had 261,000, and the kingdom of 
the north had 240,000 souls ;* of the two higher classes of popula- 
tion, including the old freemen and administrative, judicial, and 
military officers of government, and the soldiers, sailors, artisans, 
domestics, and laborers in the town and ports, the south had 120,000, 
but the north had only 50,000;° the remainder were cultivators of 
the land held under a strict régime to till the soil. 

The mulattoes occupied a decidedly inferior position in the colony 
compared to that held by the whites, laboring under political and so- 
cial disabilities, and, at the beginning of the revolution, when it be- 
came apparent that the whites, who, for various reasons, were divided 
among themselves, would not allow them to receive the benefits 
granted by the National Assembly, they revolted. Two weeks later, 
August 22, 1791, the revolts amongst the blacks at the north began. 
There was probably no concerted action between the two outbreaks ;® 
the mulattoes struck for equality, the blacks for liberty. 

For many years there had been bands of runaway negroes in the 
mountains under their chiefs. The earliest known of these chiefs 


1 St. Amand, Rev. @ Haiti, vol. i. p. 8. 

? Lacroix, Mém. vol. ii. p. 273. Edwards, St. Domingo, p. 154, estimates 165,000 
slaves in north, 193,000 in west, 77,000 in south, and 241,000 mulattoes in south. 

8 Lacroix, vol. ii. p. 276. * Tbid. § Lbid. 

® St. Amand, Rev. d’Haiti, vol. i. p. 317. 
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was Polydor in 1724; he was succeeded by Macandal, of whom the 
negroes seemed to stand in superstitious dread:! The great chief of 
these maroons at the time of the revolts was Jean Frangais, and he 
was followed by another black called Biassou. One of their agents 
said to the French commissioner, “I am the subject of three kings: 
of the king of Congo, master of all the blacks ; of the king of France, 
who represents my father, and of the king of Spain, who represents 
my mother. If I passed into the service of the republic, I would 
perhaps be brought to make war against my brothers, the subjects of 
these three kings to whom I have promised fidelity.” # 

Toussaint when he fled from his plantation joined this band, where 
he was known as “the doctor of the armies of the king,” * and soon 
became aid to Jean Frangais and Biassou. Upon the death or with- 
drawal of the other chiefs, Toussaint rose to the chief command. 
He soon acquired complete control over the blacks, not only in 
military matters but an absolute dominance over politics and social 
organization ;* “the soldiers regarded him as a superior being, and 
the cultivators prostrated themselves before him as before a divinity. 
All his generals trembled before him (Dessalines did not dare to 
look in his face), and all the world trembled before his generals.” ® 
Toussaint passed into the north, and in an astonishingly short time 
the whole district was under his control, the negroes began to return 
to work on the plantations, and security was in sight. The English 
who held Mole St. Nicolas made some overtures to Toussaint, but 
he quickly gave them to understand that he would be no dupe of 
theirs. A reconciliation was brought about between Toussaint and 
the French, recognizing the freedom of the blacks, but provisions 
were made for confining the black population to the estates and 
compelling them to till the soil. 

The mulattoes of the south under Rigaud still refused to submit. 
If the whites and negroes had settled their differences, it left the 
mulattoes in the same relative situation as before the outbreak. 
There was no bond of sincerity uniting the whites and mulattoes, 
nor the mulattoes and the negroes. There was a universal preva- 


1 Brown, Hist. St. Dom. vol. i. p. 119. 

? Lacroix, Mém. sur la Rév. vol. i. p. 253. This agent appears to have repre- 
sented Pierrot, black, under whom Jean and Biassou acted, cf. p. 303. Pierrot 
died, 1794. 

8 bid. p. 302. 

* Jbid. pp. 310, 311; Brown, St. Dom. vol. ii. p. 108. 

5 Quoted from Lacroix by Mackenzie, Motes on Haiti, vol. i. p. 45, and confirmed 
by the latter; Brown, S¢. Dom. vol. ii. p. 29; Lacroix, vol. i. p. 408. 

* Castonnet des Fosses, St. Dom. p.199. Manifesto of Toussaint, 21 Feb., 1799: 
“*Le général Rigaud,’ s’écria-t-il, ‘refuse de m’obéir parce que je suis noir. 
Mulatres, je vois au fond de vos Ames ; vous étiez préts A vous soulever contre moi. 
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lence of distrust. Toussaint was now a general of the French army. 
Whether Napoleon really intended to violate this agreement has not 
been shown, but his colonial scheme required the presence of a large 
force in the island. Upon the arrival of these forces, Toussaint told 
his officers that the French were coming to reénslave them, and that 
resistance to the last must be made.! Shortly afterwards Toussaint 
was seized and sent to France and imprisoned, where he soon died from 
old age, melancholy (which is singularly characteristic of the proud 
spirits of African chieftains when placed in captivity), and the change 
to a severer climate. 

Toussaint was succeeded by the black, Dessalines, in 1802, who 
declared himself emperor. Dessalines, like Toussaint and his lieu- 
tenant Christophe, was noted in his days of slavery for his severity 
toward his fellow slaves and for the discipline which he exercised 
over them. He had other characteristics of African chieftains. 
“There were seasons when he broke through his natural sullenness, 
and showed himself open, affable, and even generous. His vanity 
was excessive, and manifested itself in singular perversities. He was 
delighted with embroidery and ornaments. At times he appeared 
to his subjects clothed in magnificent decorations, and upon other 
occasions his costume was plain even to meanness. A ridiculous 
propensity of the black emperor was displayed in his desire to mani- 
fest himself to his subjects as an accomplished dancer. . . . His 
courage in the field was that of the headlong fury of the tiger. The 
events which conducted him to his high elevation all had their origin 
in the terror, and perhaps confidence, inspired by his determined 
fierceness. . . . For the slightest causes both blacks and mulattoes 
were put to death without mercy and without the forms of trial.”? 
The population prostrated themselves before him.® 

On the rst of January, 1804, the blacks and mulattoes united to 
issue the declaration of independence of Haiti ; the act was signed 
by Dessalines, the black general-in-chief, by Christophe, his black 
lieutenant, by Pétion, the leader of the mulattoes, and by many others.‘ 
The mulattoes and negroes seem to have agreed that the expulsion 
of the white man was necessary to the peace of the island. 

In 1805 a constitution was drawn up and accepted by both mulat- 
toes and negroes, placing all power in the hands of the emperor. 
The severity with which Dessalines enforced the laws soon began to 
turn many against him. The mulattoes did not wish at any price to 


Mais en quittant le Port-Républicain pour me rendre au Cap, j’y laisse mon cil et 
mon bras; mon ceil pour vous surveiller et mon bras pour vous atteindre.’” Cf. 
p. 166. 

1 Lacroix, vol. ii. p. 63. * Brown, vol. ii. pp. 158, 159. 

® Lacroix, vol. ii. p. 192. * Printed in Mackenzie, vol. ii. p. 263. 
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submit to the domination of the negroes, part of whom, being natives 
of Africa, had preserved their savage mores. Dessalines started to 
suppress this revolt of the mulattoes led by Pétion, but was killed in 
ambush in October, 1806. 

A new constitution was drawn up in 1806, providing for the election 
of a president for life; the presidency was offered to Christophe,? 
the next of the great black chiefs after Dessalines, but the office 
was too much burdened with limitation of power to suit him, and he 
withdrew into the north, leaving Pétion to set up his republic. In 
the north a new constitution was drafted, establishing the kingdom 
of Haiti, and Christophe was declared the first king, with the title of 
Henry I., 1811. A former constitution drawn up in 1807 had made 
the president hold for life, with right to appoint his successor. It 
was now declared advisable to erect an hereditary throne and provide 
for the reéstablishment of customs, morals, and religion. The con- 
stitution provided for hereditary succession to the crown in the family 
of Christophe, through the direct male line, in failure of which it 
was to pass into the family of the prince next related to the king’s 
family, or the oldest in dignity. It provided for a royal family, a re- 
gency, a grand council, and a privy council, officers, ministers, oaths, 
etc. All power was centred in the hands of the king. Inthe south 
the separation of powers was the basis of the government.* 

Some writers have thought that this was purely an act of gran- 
diloguence and mimicry on the part of Christophe, but it is truer 
to say that in it he was actuated by a clear insight into the needs 
and peculiarities of the people with whom he had to deal. There 
is nothing in the constitution which did not have its companion in 
Africa, where the organization of society was truly despotic, with 
elective-hereditary chiefs, royal families, polygamic marriages, coun- 
cils, and regencies. But, undoubtedly, the form in which these 
things were put into writing was influenced very much by the lan- 
guage and systems which were known in Europe. Toussaint, Des- 
salines, and Christophe had ministers and others in their employ 
who were men educated in France. 

But we have now to consider that which was the foundation of this 


1 Castonnet des Fosses, Rév. St. Dom. vol. i. p. 201. 

? Christophe was the son of a mulatto and a negress, thus preserving the heredi- 
tary line of black descent. Christophe exercised the same rigid control over the 
blacks as Toussaint and Dessalines, yet in spite of his ferocity, the old chiefs 
retained a yearning toward him for years after his death ; he was spoken of in 
awe, and called “l-homme” and “le roi.” Mackenzie, a#¢i, vol. i. p. 178; vol. 
ii. p. 71 ; Brown, vol. ii. p. 210. 

* Many documents relating to the government of Haiti are collected in Brit. and 
For. State Pap. vol. xvi. pp. 661 ff. They are also given in Mackenzie, Votes on 
Haiti. 
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system, which at once marks the insight of Toussaint and Christophe, 
and the African origin of their government. This is the system of 
agriculture. This system was adopted at the time of the reconcili- 
ation between the French and the blacks, under the advice of Tous- 
saint. Some writers have called it an attempt to establish feudalism 
in the island, and the system does have a resemblance to it, but it 
also has many points of similarity with the organization of society in 
many African tribes. There was a division of the population into 
military and civil or laboring classes, the latter including both free 
and slave laborers. The territory was parcelled out to chiefs or 
lords, and the laborers were bound to the soil, which they were com- 
pelled to work under a rigorous system of inspection ; for their sup- 
port a part of the produce was set aside, the rest going to the chiefs, 
and for the support of the king or general government and the army. 
The army was kept under stern discipline, which made it possible 
to arm the free men and laborers; the women did a large part of 
the agricultural labor. Under Toussaint the administration of this 
labor system was committed to Dessalines, who carried it out with 
the utmost rigor, and it was afterward followed by Christophe in the 
same manner. The latter went so far as to import 4000 negroes 
from Africa, which he took means to bind to his person and form 
into a national guard, for patrolling the country.!. These regulations 
brought back for a time a large part of the prosperity which the 
island had enjoyed. 

The comparison of their lot with the easier and more indolent life 
of the south brought dissatisfaction into the ranks of Christophe’s 
people, so that at his death Boyer, the president of the south, was 
able to assert his sway over the whole island. The following quo- 
tation is taken from the book of Dr. Brown, who spent the year 
1833-34 in the island, and whose work shows many marks of care 
and accuracy : — 

“ A distinetion is recognized by law between the class of laborers 
and that of proprietors ; and the regulations established by Toussaint 
and Dessalines for the prosperity of agriculture, and to make a just 
division of its avails, are still preserved in the laws of the country 
under the denomination of the code rurale. But the aristocratical 
principle which makes such invidious distinctions, and enables the 
proprietors to compel the laborer attached to the soil of his planta- 
tion to perform a daily task and receive one fourth of the harvest as 
the reward of his season’s toil, has been discovered to be uncongenial 
with the institution of a republic based upon the maxim that all men 
are equal. Thus ‘the toe of the peasant comes near the heel of the 
courtier,’ and it is found impossible to enforce regulations against 

' Brown, vol. ii. p. 204. They were called the “ Dahomet.” 
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it without a restoration of such arbitrary despotism as that experi- 
enced under the sway of Christophe. The negroes are thus permit- 
ted to roam at large, legally independent of each other, and invested 
with the full enjoyment of their beloved indolence. An exception 
to this is said to exist within two districts in the north of the island, 
those namely of Grande Riviére and Port de Pai. The commanding 
generals of these arrondissements are black chieftains once attached 
to the service of Christophe, and convinced by the results which 
they saw acquired by his rigid severity toward the lower classes of 
the population, that no means are so effectual as absolute compulsion 
to induce the negroes to labor, they still continue the policy of their 
royal master, and make coercion the basis of their measures for the 
prosperity of the districts under their command. Delinquent labor- 
ers, vagrants, and petty offenders are in these two arrondissements 
seized and punished by scourging instead of imprisonment ; and this 
severer punishment is found to produce much greater effects than 
incarceration, which has in it no terrors to the black. In consequence 
of this more summary government, the condition of things in these 
two districts is deemed to a great extent better than that which 
exists in other parts of the country. . . . Upon these working days 
the negroes are prohibited from assembling to amuse themselves by 
dancing or any mode of festivity, — such seasons of merriment being 
exclusively confined to the religious feasts or national anniversaries 
established by the rules of the church or the laws of the republic. 
The dances introduced from Africa are still in vogue, and upon 
Sundays and féte days the monotonous, thumping sound of the bam- 
boula is heard in all directions. ... With this characteristic orchestra 
a ring is formed in the open air, and the voluptuous African dances 
commence with shrill, drawling outcries, the sound of which is more 
plaintive than exhilarating or lively. . . . 

“In no other country perhaps is there such entire absence of all 
enormous crimes among the population. . . . The unexampled security 
of a traveller among the population of the interior is almost incredible, 
for he may journey from one end of the island to the other. . . with- 
out the least danger of violence or of any interruption whatever. . . . 
Almost the only prevalent crime is petty theft. . . . As is the case 
with all barbarous nations, the females are compelled to perform 
most of the labor. Those of the country employ themselves in 
cultivating the soil, while the men spend their time in traversing 
the country on horseback, in drinking, smoking, and other habits 
equally unprofitable. The females of the towns perform all the retail 
traffic of the country.” } 


1 Brown, vol. ii. pp. 278-280. Cf. Mackenzie, vol. i. pp. 38,79; vol. ii. pp. 146- 
154. In the south, the decline in agriculture followed the excessive relaxation of 
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One great difficulty in dealing with this question lies in the fact 
that observers did not know just what they were describing. A chief 
is called indiscriminately, governor, king, marshal, or fetishman. 
But what their material does make certain is that the negroes did 
keep their mores and practised them whenever they were allowed 
to do so, and that such practice was usually attended with beneficial 
results. Of course, the incompleteness of our data does not permit 
us to affirm that Toussaint, Dessalines, and Christophe were princes 
of royal blood, but it is very probable that they were. A striking 
instance of the effect of an election upon the conduct of a negro 
chief is seen in the example of Soulouque, president and emperor of 
Haiti. 

Soulouque was a negro born in Haiti, of the Mandingotribe. He 
became a general under several mulatto presidents. In the anarchy 
which followed the fall of Boyer, he was elected president by the 
mulattoes because he was old, could not read or write, and it was 
thought he would be a weak president and an easy tool. Upon be- 
coming president he developed an exceedingly strong will and began 
to attach the negroes to himself. This did not suit the mulattoes, 
and a series of conspiracies was begun. Soulouque, although his 
antecedents were all with the mulatto party, retaliated by executions 
and massacres in true African style. «In spite of his failure to con- 
quer the Dominican Republic, he was allowed to proclaim himself 
emperor in 1849, with the will of the people apparently in his favor 
and by unanimous consent of the legislature. He proceeded at once 
to form a numerous court, a military and a civilian class, and to pro- 
claim his right to rule as he pleased at any time he saw fit. The 
marvellous extent of the power of these kings and emperors leaves 
no room for doubt that it was based upon something more than 
mere personal excellence. According to African customs it might 
not always happen that the successor of a chief was chosen from 
among his kin. A chief might be selected, on account of his ability 
or prowess, from outside the royal line, but he of course succeeded to 
all the prerogatives of the office. 

In Cuba, Brazil, and the United States the absence of opportunity 
to engage in war and the comparatively confined life that the negroes 
led left them small latitude for the exercise of their customs, which 
was confined to the regulation of the morals of the people. 


Hubert H. S. Aimes. 
West HAVEN, Conn. 


the law in regard to idleness. In the north, 1826, the people in the mountains were 
still “excessively addicted to Obeah.” Mackenzie, vol. i. p. 96. Christophe is 
said to have had great faith in Obi. d#d. vol. ii. p. 167. 

1 Dict. Am. Biog. 
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THE PASSOVER SONG OF THE KID AND AN 
EQUIVALENT FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


WE are told that Jesus and his disciples, while gathered for the 
Passover celebration, sang a hymn. (Matt. xxvi. 30.) The reference, 
doubtless, is to the Hadé/e/ or psalm of praise (Psalms cxiii.—cxvii.). In 
later centuries were added chanted benedictions, such as: “ Praised 
art thou, O Lord, King of the Universe, who hast redeemed us, and 
hast redeemed our fathers from Egypt.” Medizeval manuscripts con- 
taining the Haggadah (Passover eve) rite include other pieces of a 
poetical character. At the end of the service were added two folk- 
songs, included in the Prague edition of 1590 (but not in that of 
1526), namely, Ehad mi jodea (One, who knows?) and Had gadya 
(One kid).! These are still sung, with devotional feeling, not only by 
orthodox German Jews, but also by those of other countries. The 
rhymes have numerous equivalents in European folk-lore ; the first, 
a number-song, I have already examined in this Journal ;? of the 
Song of the Kid I shall now give an unpublished English variant, 
and add brief comparative remarks. 

The Jewish chant proceeds as follows (previous terms being re- 
peated with each new agent) : — 

One kid, one kid, that my father bought for two pieces ; one kid, one kid. 

Then came the cat and ate the kid that my father bought, etc. 

Then came the dog and ate the cat, etc. 

Then came the stick and beat the dog, etc. 

Then came the fire and burned the stick, etc. 

Then came the water and quenched the fire, etc. 

Then came the ox and drank the water, etc. 

Then came the butcher and slew the ox, etc. 

Then came the Death-angel and slew the butcher, etc. 

Then came the Holy One, blessed be he! and slew the Death-angel, etc. 


As the song was sung with devout feeling, it came to be felt that it 
must be something more than a nurseryrhyme. In 1723, Probst von 
der Hardt gave a mystical explanation, and interpreted the two pieces 
as significant of Moses and Aaron, the cat as indicating Assyria, the 
stick Persia, the fire Alexander, the water Romans, the ox Saracens, 
the butcher Franks, the angel Turks, and the Holy One God, who 
would send the still expected Messiah. The principle of the rhyme 
was found in Jeremiah xxx. 16: “ All they that devour thee shall be 
devoured.” This fanciful inserpretation found some favor with sub- 
sequent writers.® 

1 Jewish Encyclopedia, “ Haggadah.” 

® Fournal of American Folk-Lore, vol. iv. 1891, pp. 215-220. 


* G. Paris, Romania, vol. i. 1872, p. 222; J. C. Ulrichs, Sammlung Fiidische 
VOL. XVIII. — No. 68. 3 
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From the communication of Halliwell-Phillips in 1842, an English 
parallel, in the form of a tale, has become very familiar in nursery 
literature.? 


An old woman was sweeping her house, and she found a little crooked 
sixpence.? “ What,” said she, “shall I do with this little sixpence? I will 
go to market, and buy a little pig.” As she was coming home, she came to 
a stile; but piggy would not go over the stile. 

She went a little further, and she met a dog. So she said to the dog, 
“Dog! dog! bite pig; piggy won’t go over the stile; and I shan’t get 
home to-night.” But the dog would not. 

She went a little further, and she met a stick. So she said, “ Stick! 
stick! beat dog ; dog won’t bite pig,” etc. 

The story continues in the same accumulative fashion, with “fire! burn 
stick,” “ water ! quench fire,” “ox ! drink water,” “ butcher ! kill ox,” “ rope! 
hang butcher,” “rat! gnaw rope,” and “cat! kill rat.” 

[At this point of the story, the cat demands milk, which must be sought 
from the cow, who in turn asks hay, which is obtained from haymakers. ] * 

As soon as the cat had lapped up the milk, the cat began to kill the rat; 
the rat began to gnaw the rope ; the rope began to hang the butcher ; the 
butcher began to kill the ox; the ox began to drink the water ; the water 
began to quench the fire ; the fire began to burn the stick ; the stick began 
to beat the dog; the dog began to bite the pig ; the little pig in a fright 
jumped over the stile ; and so the old woman got home that night. 


Scottish variants make the tale one of the kid. 


There was a wife that lived in a wee house by hersel’, and as she was 
soopin’ the house one day, she fand twall pennies. So she thought to her- 
sel’, what she could do wi’ her twall pennies, and at last she thought she 


Geschichte, Basle, 1768, p. 133. Hardt’s explanation was repeated by P. N. Lebrecht, 
1731, to whom Halliwell ascribes it. For authors who have favored such view, see 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, “ Had gadya.” 

1 Nursery Rhymes of England. Obtained principally from oral recitation. 
Edited by J. O. Halliwell. London, 1842, p. 159. 

2 Or, a silver penny. 

* This bracketed material does not belong to the song now in question, but has 
been introduced by way of “contamination ” from another accumulative rhyme, that 
of the mouse whose tail has been bitten off, and who goes to the cat to reclaim it. 
The mouse is referred to the cow for milk, thence to the barn for hay, thence 
to the blacksmith for a key to the barn, to the sea for coal to forge the key, etc. 
Fournal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xiii. 1900, p. 229. Halliwell (-Phillips), Popu- 
lar Tales and Nursery Rhymes, London, 1849, p. 33. This rhyme, The Cat and 
the Mouse, has a separate comparative history in several languages. French, 
Revue des Traditions Populaires, vol. ii. p. 131; E. F. Carey, Guernsey Folk- 
Lore, London, 1903, p. 493; see Cosquin, of. cit. below, vol. i. p. 281, No. 29; 
Provengal, adulterated with the tale (originally Hindu) of the Hermit and the 
Mouse (see note, below). African (Berber), R. Basset, Contes pop. berbéres, Paris, 
1887, No. 45; Nouveaux contes berbéres, Paris, 1897, p. 168. This randonnée is 
almost as variable as that of the Kid, with which the series is often adulterated. 
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couldna do better than gang wi’ it to the market and buy akid. Sae she 
gaed to the market and coffed [¢. ¢. bought] a fine kid. And as she was 
gaun hame, she spied a bonny buss o’ berries growin’ beside a brig. And 
she says to the kid: “ Kid, kid, keep my house till I pu’ my bonny, bonny, 
buss o’ berries.” 

“ Deed no,” says the kid, “I’ll no keep your house till ye pu’ your bonny 
buss o’ berries.” 

Then the wife gaed to the dog, and said, “ Dog, dog, bite kid ; kid winna 
keep my house,” etc. 

The series proceeds with staff, fire, water, ox, axe, smith, rope, mouse, cat, 
and, on the latter’s refusal, makes the wife say, “ Do’t and I ’ll gie ye milk 
and bread.” “ Wi’ that the cat to the mouse, and the mouse to the rope, etc., 
and the kid keepit the wife’s house till she pu’d her bonny buss o’ berries.” ? 

A variant represents the wife as anxious to gather sticks.” 

“Kid, kid, rin hame, leuk the hoose, an’ come again, till I gedder a 
puckle o’ sticks to my fair firie.” 

“ Niver a lenth,” said the kid, “ will I rin hame, leuk the hoose, an come 
again; ye can dee’t yersel’.” 

The series here is dog, stick, fire, water, ox, smith, mouse, cat. 

I now print for the first time a version obtained by myself, many 
years ago, from the recitation of Miss Lydia R. Nichols of Salem, 
Mass., at the time aged 88 years, who retained the words as a remi- 
niscence of her earliest infancy ; the date of the rhyme therefore goes 
back to about 1800. 


KID DO GO. 


As I was going over London Bridge, 

I found a penny ha’penny, and bought me a kid. 
Kid do go. 

Know by the moonlight it’s almost midnight, 

Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 


Went a little further, and found a stick. 

Stick do beat kid, 

Kid won’t go. 
Know by the moonlight it ’s almost midnight, 
Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 


Went a little further, and found fire. 

Fire do burn stick, 

Stick won’t beat kid, 

Kid won’t go. 
Know by the moonlight it ’s almost midnight, 
Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 


1 R, Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland, p. 57. 
2 W. Gregor, Folk-Lore Fournal (London), vol. ii. p. 277. 
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Went a little further, and found water. 

Water do quench fire, 

Fire won’t burn stick, 

Stick won’t beat kid, 

Kid won’t go. 
Know by the moonlight it ’s almost midnight, 
Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 


Went a little further, and found ox. 

Ox do drink water, 

Water won’t quench fire, 

Fire won’t burn stick, 

Stick won’t beat kid. 

Kid won’t go. 
Know by the moonlight it ’s almost midnight, 
Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 


Went a little further, and found butcher. 

Butcher do kill ox, 

Ox won’t drink water, 

Water won’t quench fire, 

Fire won’t burn stick, 

Stick won’t beat kid, 

Kid won't go. 
Know by the moonlight it’s almost midnight, 
Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 


Went a little further, and found rope. 

Rope do hang butcher, 

Butcher won’t kill ox, 

Ox won’t drink water, 

Water won’t quench fire, 

Fire won’t burn stick, 

Stick won’t beat kid, 

Kid won’t go. 
Know by the moonlight it ’s almost midnight, 
Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 


Rope began to hang butcher, butcher began to kill ox, 
Ox began to drink water, 
Water began to quench fire, 
Fire began to burn stick, 
Stick began to beat kid, 
Kid began to go. 
Know by the moonlight it ’s almost midnight, 
So kid and I got home an hour and a half ago. 
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There is a class of rhymes of this sort which increase and then 
reverse, and which in English are called accumulative. The French 
have a better word, randonnée (dialectically rengaine). An anony- 
mous writer from Tarn and Garonne remarks, in connection with a 
tale of this class: “ This old vemgaine was a favorite in all the coun- 
try-side; every peasant wife used it, as soon as she had children to 
suckle or nurse. The child remained serious and attentive as long 
as lasted the part called the ascent (smountado, i. e. crescendo), and 
burst into explosive laughter during the descent (dadbalado, diminu- 
endo). The ascent was merely spoken, every phrase on the same 
monotone, and the descent chanted on one elevated note.” ! 

To the kid song belongs an extensive literature. An excellent 
bibliography is furnished by J. Bolte, in addition to an article of R. 
Kohler. Since new versions continually appear, while the number 
of unpublished variants must be innumerable, a writer cannot be per- 
fectly informed. As Bolte has not discussed the forms he notes, 
I shall briefly set forth the results of a comparative examination. 

The very numerous German versions exhibit several types. A 
common form is that in which a farmer sends his servant Jack to 
perform some agricultural labor, and Jack refuses. 


Der Bauer schickt den Jackel naus, 
Er solt den Haber schneiden ; 
Jackel wolt nicht Haber schneiden, 
Wolt lieber zu Hause bleiben.* 


The farmer sends Jack to mow oats. Jack will not mow oats, would 
rather stay at home, 

The farmer sends his man to fetch Jack. The man will not fetch Jack, 
Jack will not mow oats, would rather stay at home. 


The song proceeds in the usual cumulative form. The farmer 
sends the dog to bite the man, the stick to beat the dog, the fire to 
burn the stick, the water to quench the fire, the ox to drink the 
water, the butcher to kill the ox, the vulture to carry off the butcher, 
the witch to enchant the vulture, the hangman to burn the witch, 
the doctor to kill the hangman, and the verse concludes : — 


Rather than be killed, I will burn witch, 
Rather than be burned, I will enchant vulture, 


1 Revue des Traditions Populaires, vol. ii. 1887, p. 131. The rhyme given is a 
version of that in English called the “ Cat and the Mouse,” though in the French 
the cat does not appear. “I am going to find Madame that she may give me 
bread.” “ Madame will not, unless I bring her the keys of Monsieur.” 

2 R. Kohler, K/einere schriften zum neueren Literaturgeschichte volkskunde 
und wortforschung, ed. by J. Bolte, Berlin, 1900, No. 45: Der Bauer schickt 
den Jackel aus, vol. iii. p. 355. 

8 Kohler, /oc. cit. 
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Rather than be enchanted, I will carry off butcher, 
Rather than be carried off, I will kill ox, 

Rather than be killed, I will drink water, 

Rather than be drunk, I will quench fire, 

Rather than be quenched, I will burn stick, 
Rather than be burned, I will beat dog, 

Rather than be beat, I will fetch Jack, 

Rather than be fetched, I will mow oats. 





Equally common is a variation, in which the duty required is to 
gather pears. 
The master sends his huntsman 
To knock down pears ; 
Huntsman will not knock down pears, 
Pears will not fall, 
Huntsman will not pick. 


The rhyme proceeds with dog, stick, fire, water, ox, and the devil, 
who will fetch all. This form of the song has had a sort of sacred 
use, being chanted on the eve of St. Lambert, September 17, in the 
public place of Munich, about greenery with lighted candles ; the 
great circle of dancers, who performed this and other chants, was 
headed by monks of various orders. “Number-stories” (Zahlge- 
schichten) of this sort were also employed in gatherings of spinners, 
to accompany movements of the hands. A clever spinner would 
spin off a skein and recite the long stanzas, while an awkward 
worker could hardly get through the shorter ones.! 

Other German forms, in which Jack figures as the first actor, give 
a series accordant with the English, in that the cat is made to catch 
the mouse, the mouse to gnaw the rope, the rope to hang the 
butcher, etc.? 

Some versions that have this series (ending with the cat) dis- 
pense with Jack, and make the history recite the adventures of 
Chanticleer and Partlet. Thus, in a Low German rhyme, the cock 
and hen proceed to the wood, where the latter finds a grain of malt. 
Beer is brewed, which the cock begs to partake, but falls into the 
tub. The hen then appeals for help to the man, who refuses, and 
the series proceeds with the dog, stick, etc.’ 

A Flemish variant makes Pouledinnetje and Pouledannetje go to 
pick up sticks (after the manner of the wife in the Scottish variant). 
After they have proceeded a long way, the latter refuses to return 
without being carried, and the dog is appealed to. The series ends 
(as in English) with rope, mouse, and cat.* 

1 L. Erk and F. M. Boéhme, Deutscher Liederhort, Leipsic, 1894, vol. iii. p. 530. 

2 E.g. J. M. Firmenich, Germaniens Volkerstimmen, Berlin, 1854, vol. iii. p. 22. 


* K. Miillenhoff, Schleswige Sagen, Kiel, 1845, p. 470. 
* L. de Baecker, De /a Religion du Nord de la France avant le Christianisme, 
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A version from Alsace, instead of a kid, treats of a pig. 


There was a wife who had a pig. Once on a time the pig ran into the 
wood to eat acorns. After it had eaten enough, the wife said: “ Pig, you 
must go home.” But the pig would not. 

Then the wife went to the dog, and said: “ Dog, bite pig, pig won’t go 
home.” Then said dog: “The pig would n’t, and neither will I.” 

Stick, fire, water, cow, butcher, and hangman are appealed to; rather 
than be hanged, the butcher consents, and the impulse is propagated. 

A German parody introduces the finding of a coin, as in the Eng- 
lish.? 

Yesterday I swept, 

I found a kreutzer ; 

The kreutzer I gave to my mother, 
My mother gave me corn, 

The corn I gave to the miller, 

The miller gave me meal, 

The meal I gave to the brook, 
The brook gave me water, 

The water I gave to my father, 

My father gave me a stick, 

The stick I gave to my teacher, 
My teacher gave me a beating... . 


Some Dutch versions closely answer to the English.® 


There was once a little man who swept his little stable. What did he 
find? A little golden penny. What did he buy with it? A fat pig. But 
the pig would not go, unless it were carried on a litter. Then he went to 
the dog: “ Dog, will you bite pig,” etc. 


Or, still more nearly correspondent : — 


An old woman had bought in the market a suckling pig, and was driving 
it home. On the way, she came to a hedge and said: “ Pig, will you jump 
over the hedge ?” 


Scandinavian forms offer little that is especially characteristic. In 
a Danish variant, a boy who is set to keep a recalcitrant goat appeals 
to a dog :* — 


Lille, 1854, p. 122. (The last term of this series is a little old man, who is asked to 
seize the cat ; according to a method of interpretation fashionable in a preceding 
generation, Baecker took this personage to be Odin.) 

1 A. Stéber, Elsdssische Volksbiichlein, Strassburg, 1842, No. 236. 

2 E. Meier, Deutsche Kindereime und Kinderspiele aus Schwaben, Tiibingen, 
1851, p. 65. 

3 In French translation, Revue des Traditions Populaires, vol. vi. 1891, pp. 103, 
104. 

* J. Kamp, Danske Volkeminder, Odensee, 1877, p. 241. Asbjorsen, translated 
by G. W. Dasent, Tales from the Fjeld, London, 1894, p. 238, has an elaborated tale 
of a goat who is in the habit of coming home late. 
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“ Dog, won’t you bite kid? 
Kid won’t go home, 
And I can’t get any supper.” 
“No,” said the dog. 


The confused series ends with the cat. 


So far, the variants have not thrown much light on the evolution 
of the tale. But the case is different with French versions. 

The earliest printed (in 1853) made the story one of a wolf who 
was to be driven from a wood : — 


J’y a un loup dedans un bois, 

Le loup n’ veut pas sortir du bois. 
Ha! j’ te promets, compér Brocard, 
Tu sortiras de ce lieu-la. 


The series continues with dog, stick, fire, water, calf, butcher, Devil. 


However, other forms show that in this rhyme a verse has fallen 
out ; it is properly the kid who must be driven from the wood.? 


Ya t’un bicquet dans notre bois, 
Qui ne veut pas sortir du bois. 

Par la sambler, monsieur |’ bicquet, 
Vous sortirez de notre bois. 


I] faut aller chercher un loup, 
Ce sera pour manger |’ bicquet, etc. 


The terms are, stick, fire, water, calf, butcher, hangman (d0urreau). 


With more propriety, it is from the cabbage-patch rather than 
from the wood that the kid should be expelled.® 


Biquette ne veut pas sortir du chou ; 
Ah ! tu sortiras, Biquette, Biquette, 
Ah! tu sortiras de ce chou-la. 


The title Biquette (kid) seems not always to have been understood, 
and to have given rise to the proper name Brocard, as above, and in 
a Provencal rhyme to Bricou, who, by confusion, is required to plant 
cabbages: “ Tell Bricou to come and plant cabbages ; Bricou will not 
come. Ah! coquin of a Bricou, in spite of this, you shall plant cab- 
bages !”’ # 

The series ends with butcher, Moor. 


1 E. L. Rockholz, A/emannisches Kinderlied und Kinderspiel, aus der Schweiz, 
Leipsic, 1857, p. 152. 

2 C. Beauquier, Chansons populaires recueillies en Franche-Comté, Paris, 1894, 
p. 117. 

* Du Mersan, Chansons et Rondes enfantines, Paris, 1891, p. 35. 

* Revue des Langues Romanes, vol. vi. 1874, p. 314. 
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In a variant, Jean (a farm-hand) is required to drive the pig from 

the garden where it is eating the grapes.! 
Ha! Jean, dit le maitre, 
Va m’ chasser la biquette 
Qui mang’ tout’ not’ raisin, 
La bas, dans |’ grand jardin. 

The next step is to dispense with the kid, and begin the rhyme 
with Jean, who is represented as declining to perform agricultural 
labors.” 

Jean is clearly identical with the Jackel, etc. of the German 
rhymes, which therefore are perceived to be only variations of the 
Kid song. 

A further alteration was effected by turning the kid and its owner 
into companions with alliterative names.* 

It was Poutin and Poutot who lived together. One said: “ We will go 
for strawberries ;” so they went. Poutin ate faster than Poutot. When he 
had had enough, he said : “ Now, will you go back?” “No, not till I have 
had as much as you.” “ Well, I'll tell the wolf to come and eat you,” etc. 


This form of the narrative is widely spread through Europe, and 
is often referred to animal actors, as in the story of the cock and 
hen, above given. 

We perceive, therefore, that the German and English rhymes 
derive from a single source, namely, the story of the kid who enters 
the cabbage-patch, and cannot be driven out without help. 

Since the terms of the series of actors differ, and the variants go 
back to a common origin, we may inquire which are the earlier. 

In many versions the wolf first appears, and is asked to devour the 
kid; however, he is evidently interpolated, since no householder 
would think of employing a wolf to drive his kid home; and con- 
formably, in the best versions he is absent. From this point the 
series is uniform, dog, stick, fire, water, ox, butcher; then arises a 
divergence ; one set of variants, to which belong the English rhymes, 
have rope, mouse, cat ; another set, as well as the Hebrew, introduce 
animate actors. The better versions favor the last form, and in fact, 
the change can be explained: the butcher is to be controlled by an 
officer of the law, the hangman ;‘ instead of the latter could be put 
the rope he uses ; the rope required the mouse, and the mouse again 
the cat. 


1 C. Marelle, Affenschwanz, Brunswick, 1888, p. 63. 

2 Romania, vol. i. p. 218. 

® E. Cosquin, Contes populaires de Lorraine, Paris, 1886, vol. ii. p. 32. 

* Bourreau, R.d. T. P., vol. x. p. 662. Du Mersan, Joc. cit., has judge; Marelle, 
sword. The term, which is wanting in the Latin and Hebrew, may be an interpo- 
lation. 
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In the preferable forms, after bringing in human justice, the origi- 
nal series seems to have called first on demonic and then on celestial 
power. 

Many versions end with Death or the Devil, agents who in medi- 
zval folk-lore often exchange.! 

A medizval series, however, could hardly have ended in this man- 
ner ; the usual procedure would have been to recognize the supremacy 
of divine authority. Accordingly, the Dominus of the Latin form 
must have meant Dominus Deus.* This conclusion is corroborated 
by the Hebrew chant. 

As the song, ending in this manner, described an effect produced 
by a chain of forces, acting mediately after the will of the Supreme, 
it had, according to Middle Age ideas, a character sufficiently serious 
to allow of its employment as a sacred chant. We find it, therefore, 
in use at the festivals of saints, as well as for a spinning-song, a 
game-rhyme,’ and an exercise of memory, while the prevailing use, 
as it had been the original purpose, was for the amusement and con-. 
solation of the nursery. 

The Jewish Passover song, as now clearly appears, was only a 
translation of the randonnée. The version is very imperfect, seeing 
that the essential feature of the whole, the enforcement of a rejected 
task, is wanting. This deficiency probably resulted from the defects 
of the version used by the renderer.* After the translation had been 
made, the sacred use acted as a conservative principle, and in the 
Hebrew version maintained the serious idea involved in the intro- 
duction of Death and of the Almighty, which had once character- 
ized the medizval French, but which dropped out as the rhyme 
reverted to mere nonsense. 

Inasmuch as Germans of the sixteenth century were familiar with 
other and later forms of the rhyme,® the rendering must have been 
effected long before the publication, and may have proceeded from 
Romance-speaking Jews, seeing that these still sing the piece. In 

1 Death, Rockholz, oc. cit., R. d. T. P., vol. vi. p. 502. In European versions 
generally the terms vary. Modern Greek has the plague, Passow, oc. cit. 

2 Many versions have for a final term master, which is understood to be the 
master of the recalcitrant servant, but may originally have had this meaning, 
Marelle, /oc. cit. 

3 Several rhymes used in different games are made up from the series of the 
Kid song. So with the English game “ Club-fist,” Newell, Games and Songs of 
American Children, No. 75. French game of gueue leu-leu, Rev. d. Langues 
Romanes, vol. iii. p. 313. 

* Compare version of A. Montel and L. Lambert, Chants populaires du Lan- 
guedoc, Paris, 1880, p. 536, and the Modern Greek of Passow. 

’ The song is mentioned among the games of Gargantua by the German 
Johannes Fischart, in 1575: “ Der Baur schickt sein Jéckel aus,” so that the words 
must have been nearly the same as those now current. 
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applying the randonnée to a holy use, these only followed the exam- 
ple of their Christian neighbors. The Had gadya contains nothing 
essentially Jewish. 

The impression made by comparison is, that the source was 
probably Old French, say of the twelfth or thirteenth century ; had 
the beginning of the evolution been much older, the process could 
hardly have been traced so much in detail, and the derived forms 
would have presented more variation. 

This view is consistent with the character of other European 
versions. 

In Italy, the recorded variants all belong to secondary forms ; the 
kid has fallen out of the story.! 

Spanish variants either agree with the Italian, or belong, not to 
this particular rhyme, but to other randonnées which also have had 
international diffusion.? 

In Northern Europe, the tale is understood to be very familiar in 
Russia, and doubtless in all Slavic lands; but the examples known 
to me seem to indicate that the Russians have borrowed the story 
from neighbors to the south.® 

Modern Greek rhymes present a confusion and deficiency which 
seems to require a similar explanation.* 

A Breton variety, as might be expected, is nothing more than a 
rendering from an inferior French form.® 

Indications, therefore, point to a single Old French root for the 
European song. 

As to other continents, the collection is still too limited to formu- 
late any definite opinion. What may be said, accordingly, should be 
given merely as an opinion open to future change, in case additional 
inquiry should point out new facts. 

The manner in which European nursery rhymes do easily pass 
into the folk-lore of simple races with whom Europeans are brought 


' See texts mentioned by Bolte. In a version of Imbriani, Conti pomiglia- 
nest, Naples, 1876, No. 9, the son, offended by his mother’s failure to keep his 
supper, refuses to eat. In other cases, like Jean, the boy refuses to pick cab- 
bages. 

* E. G. Coelho, Fogos e rimas infantiles, Porto, 1883, No. 109, resembles the 
English “ House that Jack Built : ” “This is the key which opens the gate of the 
castle of Chuchurumel,” etc. 

* The version of Afanasief, Skazki, vol. iv. No. 16, is one in which a couple 
—_ the he-goat and she-goat) quarrel, as in the French Poutin and Poutot, 
above. 

* Passow, Carmina popularia Grecia recentioris, Nos. 274-276. An old man 
has a cock that keeps him awake; the fox eats it, etc. The original idea of the 
enforcement of an action is lost (as in the Hebrew song). 

F. M. Luzel and A. Le Bras, Chansons populaires de la Basse-Bretagne, 1890, 
vol. i. p. 61. 
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in contact, is illustrated in Algeria, where the Kabyls have adopted, 
not only this randonnée, but others of a kindred spirit. 

In India, the tale is said to be universally familiar in the Panjab.? 

A crow carries off a grain of corn belonging to the wife of a 
farmer, who seizes the bird and demands restoration. The corn, 
however, has rolled into a cleft in a tree, whence the thief cannot 
extricate it; accordingly, he appeals to a forester :— 

Man! man! cut tree, 


I can’t get the grain of corn, 
To save my life from the farmer’s wife ! 


As the forester will not interfere, appeal is made, in the accumu- 
lative form, to queen, king, snake, stick, fire, water, ox, rope, mouse, 
cat. “So the cat began to catch the mouse,” etc. 

In this case, the European rhyme, of which the influence is suffi- 
ciently shown by the concluding terms, appears to have amalgamated 
with some native nursery tale. 

In Siam, a boy set by an aged couple to watch the plantation 
refuses, and the crow carries off the seeds. The boy appeals to crow, 
hunter, mouse (to bite bowstring), dog, earwig, fire, water, river- 
bank, elephant (to break the bank), and gnat (to sting elephant). 
The chain of causes is set in motion, and the crow makes abundant 
restoration.® 

In a Hottentot story, the mouse has spoiled the garments of a 
tailor, and when accused before the peacock, casts the blame on cat, 
dog, tree, fire, water, and elephant, in the usual accumulative form. 
The cat is finally bidden to bite the mouse and does so. Since that 
time the animals have had nothing to do with each other.* 

If there were for every European and African country a list of 
variants as complete as that in France and Germany, it might be 
possible to trace the manner in which each member of the history is 
altered and adulterated, and to determine just what originals have 
combined for such result. Under present conditions, this cannot be 
done. 

In a tale from Zanzibar, Goso the teacher is killed by a calabash 
shaken from a tree by a gazelle. His scholars, who wish to avenge 
him, cast the blame on the south wind. The latter replies, that if 


1 One Kabyl version is of a child who refuses to eat (as in the Italian). J. Riviére, 
Recueil de Contes populaires de la Kabylie du Djurdjura, Paris, 1882, p. 137. 

2 F. A. Steel, Wide-awake Stories, Bombay, 1884, p. 209. 

8 Notes and Queries, 7th ser., vol. ix. p. 461. 

4 W.H. Bleek, Reinecke Fuchs in Afrika, 1870, p. 26. The idea of throwing 
blame of stolen property from one to the other belongs to genuine African tales, 
whence it is doubtless borrowed. Bleek, African Folk-Lore, papers printed in 
the Cape Monthly Magazine, December 15, 1877. 
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he were the chief (and so able to act independently and responsibly), 
he would not be stopped by a mud wall. The wall is inferior to the 
rat (which digs through), and so on with cat, rope, knife, fire, water, 
ox, tick, gazelle. The latter, being guilty, is silent, and is killed.’ 

This story is of interest because it derives in part from a really 
ancient fiction. The Panchatantra, and other works, informs us 
of the manner in which a hermit changed a mouse into a maiden. 
When the girl came to be of marriageable age, the hermit wished to 
select the most powerful husband. The Sun, first chosen, declares 
his inferiority to the cloud that obscures him, the cloud to the wind, 
the latter to the mountain, and the mountain to the mouse. The 
maiden, who has found serious objections to other proposed bride- 
grooms, is delighted with the prospect of a congenial marriage, and 
the hermit is obliged to re-transform her, in order that she may be 
able to enter the mouse-hole. Thus every creature returns to its 
own essential nature.? 

The Sanscrit tale, which is an apologue with an obvious moral, has 
had a distinguished literary career, and is responsible for a fable of 
La Fontaine. In folk-lore, also, it has retained currency to the pre- 
sent day. What is sufficiently curious is, that in Provence as well as 
in Zanzibar it has been turned into a popular randonnée, being “ con- 
taminated” from the Kid song. The fly and the ant go on pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem. They come toa river, which the ant undertakes 
to cross on the ice, and breaks his leg. He sues for the recovery of 
this member, but the ice sends him to his superior the sun, the sun 
to the cloud, the cloud to the wind, the wind to the wall, the wall to 
the rat ; we then fall back on the terms of the Kid series, — cat, dog, 
ox, fire, water, man, death.? 

The conclusion seems to me to be that, according to present evi- 
dence, it is likely that the Old French narrator, whose song of the 
Kid became popular, in a hundred variations, all through Europe, is 
likewise responsible for its repute in other continents. Doubtless, 
his (or her) rhyme required no great effort of invention, being only 
one of a class of similar histories. When and how the type itself, 
the randonnée with its crescendo and diminuendo, came into exist- 
ence, may be left for future decision with better light ; it is enough 
to say that it is not shown in ancient literature. 


1 E. Steere, Swahili Tales, London, 1870, p. 288. Also, G. W. Bateman, Zan- 
zibar Tales, Chicago, 1901, p.67._ Mr. Bateman alleges that he has himself trans- 
lated tales which were recited to him in Zanzibar; the stories, however, exhibit 
no new features other than an alteration of the titles by which they are designated. 
The writer does not mention the name of Steere. 

* Benfey, Pantschatantra, vol. ii. p. 262; Cosquin, of. cit., vol. ii. p. 40. 

8 Romania, vol. i. p. 108. 
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To these brief comparisons I may be allowed to add some general 
observations. 

The territory traversed, that of nursery tradition, may seem too 
humble to deserve scientific survey ; yet it is precisely in these lower 
regions that the abundance of material may enable the inquirer to 
test wide-reaching theories. 

It is not every species of nursery lore for which it is reasonable to 
expect foreign parallels. Many of the little but witty rhymes which, 
by a name borrowed from Perrault, we designate as belonging to 
“Mother Goose,” owe their acceptance to a raciness which depends 
on the accident of rhyme or alliteration ; they could not recommend 
themselves to a stranger, and a nurse in France would employ verses 
quite different. Even though the English sayings may often prove 
an ancestry of three hundred years, they are nevertheless essentially 
local and modern. 

On the other hand, other kinds of nursery tradition may claim wide 
diffusion. Such, speaking generally, is the case with the formulas 
belonging to games, whether those used by children or by nurses. 
So, also, with the accumulative stories to which belongs the par- 
ticular rhyme which has been considered. In such cases the agree- 
ment is so close that even the minor varieties have become interna- 
tional. The collector who recorded the English randonnée thought 
that the Hebrew song might explain other series, such as “ The Cat 
and the Mouse” and “The House that Jack Built.” We see that 
this is not the case, but that each of these pieces of nonsense has its 
separate comparative history in several tongues. 

The seriousness of the Passover chant made it natural to presume 
that it had in some way a serious origin. It seems to represent acts 
of vengeance inflicted by actor after actor, until the final term is 
reached in deity. Comparison has been made with the Athenian 
ceremony of the Diapolia. In this singular rite, an ox (or bull) who 
ventured to partake of the sacred meal was sacrificed by means of a 
knife thrown at him by a priest. The animal was then stuffed, put 
in the plough, and made to be present at a judicial inquiry. The 
maidens who brought the water were first accused of the murder; 
they cast the blame on the knife-grinder, he in turn on the executor 
of the act, the latter on the knife itself ; as the knife could not plead, 
it was adjudged guilty, and cast into the sea. Obviously, the rite 
was intended to appease the spirit of the sacrifice, whose ghost or 
kindred might be expected to avenge the deed. Now, as we have a 
series of agents on whom reproach is thrown, it was thought that 
such ritual usage might be at the bottom of the nursery rhyme, just 
as the “counting-out ” rhymes of children have been supposed to be 
relics of formulas employed in sacrificial rites. 
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In this example, comparative examination seems to establish that 
the randonnée did not so descend from religious custom, but was at 
first simply a piece of nonsense, which obtained currency through its 
sprightly character. Whatever sacred significance it obtained, alike 
as a Christian carol and Jewish hymn, was conferred by process of 
interpreting sanctity into what is secular, which is responsible for no 
small part of mythology. 

The wide circulation of the piece is a gratifying example of the 
ease with which even the minor elements of European folk-lore have 
found their way to simple neighbors. So with folk-tales ; I have 
elsewhere argued that the history of Cinderella, popular though it 
be, is probably no world-old myth, but a sophisticated story of medi- 
eval romance origin.! Civilization, which is light, shines into the 
darkness, by which it is little affected. For communication of cul- 
tivated narratives to savages the door is wide open; in the other 
direction the valve swings to. The obscurity and mysticism of sav- 
age chants renders them incomprehensible ; one cannot imagine a 
European mother using a Hottentot or Berber song. In the same 
manner Bretons get many of their folk-tales from France, Basques 
from Provence or Spain, and even modern Irishmen from modern 
Englishmen. As I have written respecting the tale of the “ Bird- 
wife :” — 





The origin and history of a folk-tale common to many countries, such 
as the one which has been the subject of discussion, may be figuratively 
represented by the illustration of a species of vegetable, which has origi- 
nated in an early civilization at a time so remote, that from the first mo- 
ment of its discernible history it possesses a cultivated character. This 
vegetable, again, under the influence of civilization, is differentiated into 
new varieties, arising in different localities, each one of which, on account 
of advantages which it appears to offer, may in its turn be introduced into 
different regions, and even supersede the original out of which it was de- 
veloped, this dissemination following the routes of commerce and ordinarily 
proceeding from the more highly organized countries to those inferior in 
the scale of culture.’ 


These remarks need to be modified by the recognition that in some 
cases, the process indicated, far from beginning in a remote period, 
may be comparatively modern. The winged seeds of tradition may 
suddenly take root, multiply with speed, and soon become abundant. 
Once firmly established, the new-comers may persist, as in the pre- 
sent example has for three centuries been true of the German rhyme ; 
such obstinacy does not show that the plant is autochthonous, nor 


1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. vii. 1894, p. 70. 
2 The International Folk-Lore Congress, 1891. Papers and Transactions. 
London, 1892, p. 40. 
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that it had indefinite antiquity prior to the date of record. The 
immigrant is often variable, and freely amalgamates with the native 
flora; such “contamination ’’ seems to proceed more easily in un- 
lettered communities, where fancy easily takes oral channels; we 
then usually find combination with aboriginal histories, introduction 
of savage motives, and recast into barbaric form. On the other 
hand, the tradition of civilized lands, as less free, may be more con- 
servative. Thus English lore sometimes maintains characteristics 
of a history which has perished in its original habitat ; so in the Kid 
rhyme has been preserved the humorous preface which once was a 
necessary feature of all randonnées. 


The series under consideration also illustrates the difference of 
literature and folk-lore as regards method of composition. In some 
variants we have illustrated a process entirely corresponding to that 
of written letters; the brief nursery rhyme was expanded into a 
long story, just as a modern author enlarges a nursery tale into a 
novelette. The majority of reciters repeated the rhyme with an 
intention of adherence to their original ; but lapse of memory on one 
hand, influence of association on the other, introduced unconscious 
changes, which sometimes accumulated in such manner as to alter the 
form. In general, the tendency was toward confusion ; the formula 
degenerated, so as to forfeit such measure of consistency as it had 
once possessed. Here, however, appears a certain degree of free- 
dom; reciters appropriated and reproduced the fun of the piece, 
using their own words, as may be seen in the Scottish variants. On 
the whole, so far as regards the history now in question, the meth- 
ods of folk-lore, beyond the difference arising from the oral medium, 
offer no salient distinction to those of literature. 


Since this article has been put into type, I find that the Rhyme 
of the Kid, in the form above given, has been generally known in 
New England. Readers of the proof, respectively from White River 
Valley, Vt., and from Norway, Maine, find the history familiar. 
The first informant learned the rhyme from a grandmother who 
originally came from Norwich, Conn. The only difference observed 
in the words is that the first line of the refrain went : — 


See by the moonlight it ’s almost midnight. 
William Wells Newell. 
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Some Traditional Songs. 


SOME TRADITIONAL SONGS. 


In the present brief article, I shall give an account of four songs 
or ballads, with presentation of variants for comparison, included in 
the interesting collection of family songs recently printed by the 
Allens, of Medfield, Mass., in whose family they have been traditional 
for many generations. Not alone because of the uniqueness of one 
or two of them are they objects of interest to the student of folk- 
lore, but also because of the authenticity of the tradition that has 
kept them alive. 

I. THE ELFIN KNIGHT. 


In the printed collection referred to above, this ballad is given 
under the title, “ Blow, ye Winds, Blow.” 
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stitch of nee-dlework, Blow, ye winds that a - rise, blow, blow. 


1 You must make me a fine Holland shirt, — 
Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow, — 
And not have in it a stitch of needlework, — 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 


2 You must wash it in yonder spring, 

Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow, 
Where there’s never a drop of water in, 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 


3 You must dry it on yonder thorn, 
Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow, 
Where the sun never yet shone on, 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 


4 My father’s got an acre of land, 
Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow, 
You must dig it with a goose quill, 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 
VOL. XVIII. — NO. 68, 4 
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5 You must sow it with one seed, 
Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow. 
You must reap it with your thumb nail, 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 


6 You must thrash it on yonder sea, 
Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow, 
And not get it wet, or let a kernel be, 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 


7 You must grind it on yonder hill, 
Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow, 
Where there yet has ne’er stood a mill, 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 


8 When you ’ve done, and finished your work, 
Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow, 
Bring it unto me and you shall have your shirt, 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 


Comparison of this version with the several others taken down of 
late years in various parts of this country brings out the fact that it 
comes from a distinct and separate line of tradition. This appears 
from the refrain, “ Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow.” In the other 
versions referred to, — which appear to spring from a line of tradi- 
tions rather English than Scotch, —the refrain was originally a list of 
names of flowers, in course of time perhaps becoming much altered. 

For purposes of comparison, as showing well the specific points 
of difference in the two lines of tradition, the following set of the 
words of this ballad, recently recovered by me,! may be of interest. 
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1 I want you to make me a cambric shirt, 
Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 
Without any needle, or any fine work, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 
1 The Elfin Knight. Recorded about 1875 by a lady of Providence, R. I., from 
the singing of an aged man. 
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2 Go wash it out in yonder well, 
Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 
Where there’s never no water nor drop of rain fell, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 


































3 Go hang it out on yonder thorn, 
Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 
Where there ’s never no blossom, since Adam was born, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 


4 Now, since you have asked me questions three, 
Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 
I pray you would grant me the same liberty, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 


5 I want you to buy me an acre of land, 
Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 
Between the salt water and the sea sand, ; 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. I 


6 Go plough it all up with one cuckold’s horn, 

Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 
t Go sow it all down with one peppercorn, 
: And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 


7 Go reap it all up with a sickle of leather, 

f Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 

And bind it all up with one cock’s feather, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 


. Il. THE RAM OF DARBY. 


This amusing ballad or song is said to have been originally the 
composition of a malefactor, under sentence of death, in an effort to 
write a song in which there should not be a single word of truth. 

Among the Allen Family songs is a version of this ballad, sung to 
an air which seems to be a set of the same air to which it is usually 
sung in England, — an air having some resemblance to the “ Hobby 
Horse Dance.” 
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1 As I was going to Derby, 
Upon a market day, 
I saw the biggest ram, sir, 
That ever was fed with hay, 
That ever was fed with hay. 
























2 The ram was fat behind, sir, 
The ram was fat before, 
He measured ten yards round, sir, 
I think it was no more. 


| 3 The wool grew on his back, sir, 
It reached to the sky, 

And there the eagles built their nests, 
I heard the young ones cry. 


4 The wool grew on his belly, sir, 
And reached to the ground, 
’T was sold in Derby town, sir, 
For forty thousand pound. 


5 The wool upon his tail, sir, 
Filled more than fifty bags, 
You had better keep away, sir, 
When that tail shakes and wags. 


6 The horns upon his head, sir, 
Were as high as a man could reach, 
And there they built a pulpit, sir, 
The Quakers for to preach. 


7 And he who knocked this ram down, 
Was drowned in the blood, 
And he that held the dish, sir, 
Was carried away by the flood. 


ee 


8 And all the boys in Derby, sir, 
Came begging for his eyes, 
To kick about the streets, sir, 
As any good football flies. 


g The mutton that the ram made 
Gave the whole army meat, 
And what was left, I’m told, sir, 
Was served out to the fleet. 


Absurd as it is, this song has a special interest for us Americans, 
owing to the recorded tradition that General Washington sang it on 
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one occasion to the children of Chief Justice Ellsworth. This tradi- 
tion is recorded by the late Senator Hoar, in his autobiography. 
The following version comes from Glover, Vermont : — 


1 As I was going to Derby, 

Upon a market day, 

I spied the biggest ram, sir, 
That ever was fed on hay. 

That ever was fed on hay, sir, 
That ever was fed on hay, 

I spied the biggest ram, sir, 
That ever was fed on hay. 


Tow de row de dow, dow, 
Tow de row de da, 

Tow de row de dow, dow, 
Tow de row de da. 


2 He had four feet to walk on, 
He had four feet to stand, 
And every foot he had, sir, 
Covered an acre of land. 
Covered an acre of land, sir, etc. 


ar ree gn net oe eo etty pam menes 


3 The wool upon his back, sir, 
It reached up to the sky, 
The eagles built their nests there, 
For I heard the young ones cry, 
For I heard the young ones cry, sir, etc. 


4 The wool upon his tail, sir, 
I heard the weaver say, 
Made three hundred yards of cloth, 
For he wove it in a day. 
For he wove it in a day, sir, etc. | 


5 The horns upon this ram, sir, 
They reached up to the moon, 
A nigger climbed up in January, 
And never came down till June. 
And never came down till June, sir, etc. 


6 The butcher that cut his throat, sir, | 
Was drownded in the blood, | 
And the little hoy that held the pail v 
Was carried away in the flood. ; 
Was carried away in the flood, sir, etc.’ 


* In the American Monthly Magazine for October, 1897, the above-mentioned 
anecdote of General Washington is told. A similar version of the ballad is given. 
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at In Derby, England, the ballad of the Ram has continued to be 
i} popular, and is sung in much the same manner. There are a number 
of additional verses. For the sake of comparison, the following 
stanzas may be cited :— 


The space between his horns, sir, 
Was as far as a man could reach, 
And there they built a pulpit 
For the parson there to preach. 


This ram jumped over a wall, sir, 
| His tail caught on a briar, 

It reached from Darby town, sir, 
ti All into Leicestershire. 


And of this tail so long, sir, 
*T was ten miles and an ell, 

They made a goodly rope, sir, 
To toll the market bell. 


The little boys of Darby, sir, 
They came to beg his eyes, 

To kick about the streets, sir, 
For they were football size. 


The jaws that were in his head, sir, 
They were so fine and thin, 

They were sold to a Methodist parson, 

i For a pulpit to preach in. 


Indeed, sir, this is true, sir, 
I never was taught to lie, 

And had you been to Darby, sir, 
You ’d have seen it as well as I.? 


The song belongs to the class of “ lying tales,” or extravaganzas. 


| 

: 1 L. Jewitt, 7ke Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire, London, 1867, p. 115. Con- 
cerning football, the editor explains that this was essentially a Derby game, and 
was played every year, frequently with highly disastrous consequences, until put 
down by the authorities a few years back. On Shrove Tuesday business was 
entirely suspended, and the townspeople being divided into two parties, — All 
Saints and St. Peter’s, — the ball was, at noon, thrown from the Town Hall to the 
densely packed masses in the market-place, the two parties each trying to “goal 
it” at their respective places. The fight — for it was nothing less — continued for 
many hours, and sewers, brook-courses, and even rivers were invaded, and scores 
of people who were fortunate enough not to get killed or lamed were stripped of 
their clothing in the fray. 
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Ill. THE QUAKER’S WOOING. 


The most complete version of this quaint little comic song, for 
such it evidently is, may be found, with the air to which it was sung, 
in Mr. Newell's “Games and Songs of American Children.” In the 
Allen songs is a shorter version, as follows: — 
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Hi a dink a da- dy oh! I'll have none of your 
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Quaker-ish ac - tions!Kut-ty - ka dink a da - dy, oh!” 


1 “ Madam, I have come to woo thee, 

O, hum, oh! 

Madam, I have come to court thee, 
Oh, hum, oh dear me!” 

“Get you gone, you saucy Quaker, 

Hi a dink a dady oh! 

I’ll have none of your Quakerish actions, 
Kutty ka dink a dady oh!” 


2 “I’ve a ring cost forty shilling, 
Oh, hum, oh, 
Thou shalt have it if thee art willing, 
Oh, hum, oh dear me!” 
“T ‘Ilhave none of your rings or money, 
Hi a dink a dady oh! 
I’ll have a man that calls me ‘ Honey,’ 
Kutty ka dink a dady oh!” 


3 “Must I then change my religion, 
Oh, hum, oh ! 
And become a Presbyterian ? 
Oh, hum, oh dear me!” 
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“You must learn to lie and flatter, 
Hi a dink a dady oh, 
Else you never can come at her, 
Kutty ka dink a dady, oh!” 











——— 


From Fall River, Mass., I have the following version, which I 
take occasion to print here for purposes of comparison : — 


1 “ Madam, I have come a-courting, 
You for to see, 
To marry you I have a notion, 
Oh, deary me!” 


2 “To marry you I’ve no desire, 
Fal-lal, fal-lal, fal-lal-la, 
I'll sit down and poke the fire, 
Fal-lal, fal-lal, fal-lal-la.” 


3 “ Here’s a ring cost forty shillings, 
Oh, deary me, 
Thou may’st have it if thou art willing, 
Oh, deary me!” 


4 “I want none of your rings or money, 
Fal-lal, fal-lal, fal-lal-la, 
Give me the man that calls me ‘ Honey,’ 
Fal-lal, fal-lal, fal-lal-la.” 


5 “ Fare you well, for we must part, 
Oh, deary me, 
I don’t care if I ’ve broke your heart, 
Oh, deary me!” 





6 “I'll go home, and tell my mammy, 
Fal-lal, fal-lal, fal-lal-la, 
You may go to the Old Harry, 
Fal-lal, fal-lal, fal-lal-la!” 


IV. THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS. 


Mentioned among the Allen Songs as a Christmas carol, it is, 
however, neither a Christmas song nora carol. Mrs. Gomme (Tra- 
ditional Games, vol. ii. p. 319) gives the best account of it, showing 
that it is originally a game, bearing some resemblance to the game 
of “ Forfeits,” and connected with the festivities of the Epiphany. 

. “The company were all seated round the room. The leader of 
the game commenced by saying the first line. The lines for the first 
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day of Christmas were said by each of the company in turn, — then 
the first day was repeated, with the addition of the second by the 
leader, and then this was said all around the circle in turn. This was 
continued, until all the lines were said all round the circle in turn. 
For every mistake, a forfeit had to be given up.” 

I The version in the Allen Songs is as follows : — 
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The twelfth day of Christ-mas my true love sent to me 
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~ ‘Twelve lords a reap-ing,Five gold rings, Four col-lege birds,Three French hens, 
etc. (Gifts 12 or 6.) 
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Two tur-tle dovesand a part of a Ju~- ni-per tree. 


1 The first day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
A part of a juniper tree. 


2 The second day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Two turtle doves, and a part of a juniper tree. 


And so on, a different gift being added for each of the twelve days. 
The last stanza reads as follows :— 





12 The twelfth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Twelve lords a-reaping, 
Eleven golden pippins, 
Ten fiddlers playing, 
Nine ladies dancing, 
Eight hounds a-running, 
Seven swans a-swimming, 
Six geese a-flying, 
Five gold rings, 
Four college birds, 
Three French hens, 
Two turtle doves, and a part of a juniper tree. 
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This song became popular in America at an early date, —as the 
following melody, copied from a manuscript of 1790, testifies : — 


First Day. 
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From the same source as the version of “ The Elfin Knight,” cited 
on a previous page, I have the following set of the words and air of 
this game-song. 
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The twelfth day of Christ- mas my true love sent to me 
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1 The first day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
A part of a juniper tree. 


he 


And so on, a different gift being added for each of the twelve days. 
. The twelfth stanza is as follows, — 


12 The twelfth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Twelve ships a-sailing, 
| Eleven bells a-ringing, 
Ten girls a-dancing, 
Nine fiddles playing, 
Eight horses running, 
4 Seven swans a-swimming, 
Six geese a-flying, 
Five gold rings, 
| Four colly birds, 
Three French horns, 
Two turtle doves, and a part of a juniper tree. 
Phillips Barry. 


Boston, MASss. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. The pamphlet from which are taken the four songs above 
1 given is entitled “Family Songs, compiled by Rosa S. Allen. Music arranged 
f by Joseph A. Allen. As sung by the Allens at the Homestead, Castle Hill, Med- 
field, Massachusetts, 1899.” Pp. 14. 

The songs included are as follows: — 


Katy Cruel. 

Johnny, the Miller. 

Blow, ye Winds, Blow. 

Polly Van. 

Bingo. 

The Ram of Derby. 

Song of a Hunter. 

A Frog he would A-Wooing go. 
The Dumb Wife. 

1o. When Adam was First Created. 
11. The Twelve Days of Christmas. 
12. The Quaker’s Wooing. 


This little collection, which includes examples of some ancient ballads, may 
serve as illustration of the considerable body of folk-song still existing in all parts 
of the country, and awaiting collection. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. Powhatan. In the “American Anthropologist” 
(vol. vi. n. s. pp. 670-694) for October-December, 1904, Mr. W. 
W. Tooker discusses at length ‘“‘Some Powhatan Names,” largely 
with reference to etymologies recently proposed by Mr. W. R. 
Gerard in the same periodical for January-June, 1904. Among the 
words treated are: Appamatuck (“the resting tree ’’), Quiyoughquo- 
hanock (“ place where the lesser priests were initiated”), Rapahanock 
(“ country of exceeding plenty ”), Warraskoyac (“the top or point of 
the land”), Onawmanient (“a path where they were led astray or 
betrayed ”’), Orapikes (“a solitary water-place or swamp ”’), Werowo- 
comoco (“sachem’s house”), Wynauk (“winding about place”), 
Massawomek (“ those who travel by boat ’’), Chickahominy (“ hominy 
people ”), aitowh (“ plaything”), attaangwassuwk (“shining star”), 
attemous (from radical “to hunt”), cattapeuk (“ sowing time”’), guan- 
nacut (“long mantle”’), tapaantaminats (“satisfied or contented with 
corn’’), uttapaantam (“ food that contented them’”’), cu¢ssenepo (“ mid- 
dle-aged person”), cuttoundg (an onomatopcetic term), kekataugh 
(one remains ”), matchcores (“ great mantle of deer-skin’’), pawco- 
hiccora (“made from broken or pounded shells’’), matatsno (typo- 
graphical error for menatano), nimatewh (“he is my brother”’), 
nahapue (“he that abides”’), aspamu (“our abode”), ottawam (“our 
possession”), Uttasantasough (“he speaks a strange language’’), 
paqwantewun (“clean apron”’), dagwanchybassen (“it bindeth about’), 
puttewas (“he is covered”), outacan, wintuc (“head-heavy’’), etc. 
Incidentally, Algonkian words for “stream,” “dog,” “rainbow,” 
“season, time,” “man,” “dish,” etc., are discussed. To the study 
of the Virginian dialects of Algonkian Mr. Tooker has devoted some 
sixteen years, and his flair Algonquin, no less than his sprach- 
gefihl, appears to advantage here, for he seems to have decidedly 
the best of the argument. — Mew Fersey. In his “ Personal Names 
of Indians of New Jersey” (Paterson, 1904, pp. 83), Mr. William 
Nelson, whose monograph on “ The Indians of New Jersey ” (pp. 168) 
appeared in 1894, publishes “a list of 650 such names, gleaned 
mostly from Indian deeds of the seventeenth century,” thereby 
earning the lasting gratitude of the onomatologist, and at the same 
time adding to the rather scanty linguistic records of the New Jer- 
sey Lenapé (the author estimates that the dictionaries and vocabu- 
laries of the Lenapé tongue extant “furnish perhaps 3,000 different 
words”). Names prior to 1664 were written by the Dutch (except 
a few on the Delaware by Swedes), after 1664 mostly by English- 
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men, though deeds for lands north of Newark were usually drawn 
up by Dutch scriveners,— also many in Monmouth and Somerset 
counties. Women’s and children’s names often appear, but “ be- 
cause an Indian squaw or child joins in a deed, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the aborigines recognized the woman’s right of 
dower or the child’s inheritance in lands.” In comparatively few 
cases is the etymology of these names known or given. — Wew 
Brunswick. In the “Bulletin of the Natural History Society of 
New Brunswick” (no. xxii. 1904, pp. 175-178, 1 pl.) Professor W. F. 
Ganong writes briefly “Upon Aboriginal Pictographs reported from 
New Brunswick.” Hitherto but four aboriginal pictographs have 
been reported from New Brunswick, —Gesner’s wood picture, the 
St. George stone medallion, the Passamaquoddy marked boulder now 
in the University of New Brunswick Museum, and the Oromocto 
carved sandstone boulder. Of these the third and fourth are most 
likely not of human but glacial origin, the second is probably not of 
Indian workmanship, and the first has long ago crumbled to dust. 
At French Lake Professor Ganong’s party discovered, in July, 1903, 
what may be a real aboriginal pictograph. — Mascouten. In a brief 
paper in the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xxvi. 1904, pp. 84-88) 
entitled “ Site of Mascouten Rediscovered,” Rev. Thomas Clifford 
writes of the “Indian city,” described by Dablon in 1675 as located 
“in the midst of a terrestrial paradise,” but which, after the French 
and Indian wars, vanished utterly. Its location became one of the 
problems of Wisconsin archeology. According to the author, Mas- 
couten was “exactly in Seymour’s Valley, at the head of Mud Lake, 
on the banks of the Hihorokera, or Running Swan.” The much- 
sought fortification mounds are at Port Hope. A natural fortress 
is this valley. — Arapaho. Mr. C. S. Wake’s article on “ Nihancan, 
the White Man,” in the “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xxvi. 1904, 
pp. 225-231), discusses the character of Nihancan (who corresponds 
to the Ojibwa Manabozho, the Blackfoot Napi, etc.) as he appears in 
the “Traditions of the Arapaho” recently published by Dr. A. L. 
Kroeber. In Arapaho Mihancan is now “the ordinary word for 
white men,” as Vihuk (a mythological figure) has given his name 
to them in Cheyenne. To Nihancan the spider corresponds, as in 
Ojibwa the rabbit does to Manabozho. Nihancan figures in Arapaho 
mythology and tradition as creator (or rather changer, perhaps), 
giver of death, a sensual being, an evil-disposed person, a deceiver, 
a trickster, an ungrateful individual, etc. The complexion of the 
whites, resembling the sacred white of certain animals, etc., is sug- 
gested as having led to the transference of the name. 

ATHAPASCAN. WMNah-ane. In the “Transactions of the Canadian 
Institute” (vol. vii. 1904, pp. 517-534, 2 pl.) Rev. A. G. Morice has 
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an article on “ The Nah‘aneand their Language.” The topics treated 
are the name (“people of the west”), tribal divisions and numbers 
(now ca. 1000 souls), physical characters, etc. (Nah‘ane are pure Déné 
“neither in blood, customs, nor language’), institutions and customs, 
language (pp. 526-534). Some evil influences of white contact are 
very noticeable (syphilis, drunkenness, etc.), and the Tlinkit of Ft. 
Wrangell have not improved them by intermixture. The eastern 
Nahvane differ from the western in physique, culture (the former have 
not been so adaptive-minded as the latter), etc. The author informs 
us that in the house of his hosts (western Nah-ane) “ were to be seen, 
besides gilt bronze bedsteads, and laces of all kinds, two sewing- 
machines, two large accordeons, and, will the reader believe it? 
—a phonograph! All this in the forests of British Columbia, north 
of the 58th degree of latitude!” The “new order” of things is also 
exemplified “in the small travelling-trunks bought from the whites, 
which are to be seen planted on two posts, in several places along 
the trails, and which contain some of the bones of the dead picked 
up from among the ashes of the funeral pile.” The language of the 
western Nah‘ane possesses a regular accent, “something quite 
unknown in all the northern Déné dialects;” this feature, Father 
Morice thinks, is due to Tlinkit influence. There is also a marked 
song-like intonation of speech. Nah«ane is an eclectic language, and 
its vocabulary contains fully 40 nouns borrowed from Tlinkit, besides 
several terms from the Kutchin, Hare, and Chippewyan dialects, and 
even one word from Tsimshian, the name for snake, that reptile not 
being found in the Nahvane territory. Several English words also 
have been adopted, and a few others from the Chinook jargon. On 
page 531 are given the Nah‘ane names for the months. Another 
peculiarity of the language is the possession of the numbers one, 
two, three, as “ perfectly regular verbs, conjugated with persons and 
tenses.” The Nah‘ane language is “much less complicated and 
verbally poorer than the Carrier,” —also “less pure in its lexicon, 
more embarrassed in its phraseology, and, owing to its accent, even 
more delicate in its phonetics.” — Navaho. Mr. C. S. Wake’s “ The 
Navaho Origin Legend” (American Antiquarian, vol. xxvi. 1904, 
pp. 265-270) résumés the origin-legend of the Navahos as given by 
Dr. Washington Matthews in his “ Navaho Legends,” published by 
the American Folk-Lore Society in 1897. This legend Mr. Wake 
considers “typically American in its contents, not only containing 
many incidents as parts of a connected whole, but giving a detailed 
account of the emergence from underground of the Déné (Navaho), 
which is the usual explanation of the appearance of men on the earth 
current among the Indian tribes.” — Hupa. Mr. P. E. Goddard’s two 
monographs, “Life and Culture of the Hupa” (Univ. of Calif. 
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Publ. Amer. Arch. & Ethnol. vol. ii. 1903, pp. 1-88, 30 pl.) and 
“Hupa Texts” (sd¢d. pp. 89-368) are valuable additions to our 
knowledge of the folk-lore of the Californian Athapascan. In the 
first, the author treats environment, history, villages, houses, dress, 
food, occupations of men (bow and arrow making, net making, hide- 
dressing, pipe making, etc.), occupations of women (basket making), 
measures, social customs (sex and motherhood, care of children, 
dawn of womanhood, courtship and marriage, restrictions for women, 
daily routine), social organization, amusements, war, diseases and 
their cures, burial customs, religion (deities, feasts, dances, religious 
attitude). The Hupa “have no migration myth nor legends relating 
to a time before their coming to the region” (p. 7), and according to 
their ideas “ their first ancestors came spontaneously into existence 
in the valley itself.” Their seclusion has been so great that “60 
years ago the news of the coming of white men had not reached 
them,” and “ they knew nothing of the Spaniards to the south nor 
of the English-speaking people to the east and north of them.” 
They number at present some 450. The dwelling of the Hupa was 
the zxonta, besides which they had the ¢aikyuw, “ sweat-house,” and 
the mintc, or menstrual lodge of the women. Chin-tattooing was 
practised by all mature women, and “delicate marks were placed 
on the chins of quite young girls, the number and size of which 
increased with later life.” The common measure of value was the 
decorated dentalium shell, — “money” was strung on strings reach- 
ing from the thumb-nail to the point of the shoulder. And, “ since 
all hands and arms are not of the same length, it was necessary for 
the man, when he reached maturity, to establish the value of the 
creases [used to determine length of shells] on his (left) hand by 
comparison with money of knowri length as measured by some one 
else.” Besides this he had also “a set of lines tattooed on the inside 
of his left forearm,” these lines indicating the “length of five shells 
of the different standards.” This shell-money was carried in boxes 
of elk-horn. The women slept in the ronfa, the men in the tatkyuw. 
Small children are seldom punished or handled roughly, — “ they are 
thought to be above the natural and likely to disappear, going to the 
world of immortals if they are ill-used.” The dances of young girls 
are very curious. Courtship “often extended through a summer and 
a winter,” and a man’s standing in the world “depended on the 
amount of money which had been paid for his mother at the time 
of her marriage.” The typical family “consisted of the man and 
his sons, the wife or wives of the man, the unmarried and half-mar- 
ried daughters, the wives of the sons, and the grandchildren ; and in 
addition to these, sometimes, “unmarried or widowed brothers and 
sisters of the man and his wife.” The next unit above the family 
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was the village. Personal insult or injury is followed by “ absolute 
non-intercourse,” and matters are ultimately settled by a go-between. 
The chief games of the Hupa are four, and “the contestants are not 
individuals but social or ethnic units (village against village, tribe 
against tribe).” In war “ medicine-making” had an important réle. 
Disease was due to an invisible foe, and pain was a substance to be 
removed from the body, wherein it had come to be lodged. There 
were two kinds of “ medicine men,” the “dancing doctor” and the 
“sucking doctor,” the diagnoser and the curer. The Hupa had a 
great wailing ceremony for the dead. The chief divinity is Yiman- 
tiiwifiyai (‘the one who is lost across the ocean”), a sort of “ trans- 
former.” Among the festivals are “salmon feast” and “acorn 
feasts ;” also three great dances, “ winter,’ “summer,” and “ fall.” 
On these dance occasions the Hupa “maintains a pious frame of 
mind.” These people have also “a reverence for language,” and for 
them also “ the trails were sacred.” An undercurrent of deep reli- 
gious feeling belonged to them in many respects. In “ Hupa Texts,” 
Mr. Goddard publishes native version, interlinear translation, and 
free English rendering of 14 myths and tales, and 37 texts relating 
to dances and feasts, “medicine” formule, etc. These texts, which 
are “offered primarily as a basis for the study of the Hupa language,” 
were collected chiefly in 1901, a few in 1902. Of the “creator and 
culture hero” myth we learn that but one Hupa, a woman, knows 
it in its collective form. Yimantiwifiyai, though the first person to 
exist, had a grandmother, to whom he returned after his labors. In 
the “ dug-from-the-ground” myth appears the boy-hero. “ Rough- 
nose” is a story of the “ world above.” In some of the other legends 
figure owl and coyote, three sisters, etc. Fire was discovered by Old- 
man-across-the-ocean, who twirled a stick on a piece of willow. In 
some of the other legends the origins of various dances are told. The 
collection of “ medicine formula” is particularly valuable for com- 
parative study. The folk-lore data have their value enhanced by the 
fact that they are given in the native language. 

Purstos. In his article on the “ Archeology of Pajarito Park, New 
Mexico” (American Anthropologist, vol. vi. n. s. 1904, pp. 629- 
659) Professor Edgar L. Hewett devotes some space to pictographs 
(pp. 651-653, with figs.) and mortuary customs (pp. 655-656). Petro- 
glyphs are found all over the Park, but are particularly mumerous 
and well preserved at Puye. One of the glyphs “ pictures an ancient 
Tewa legend, which, in modern times, has been developed into 
the ‘ Montezuma’ legend of Pecos, Taos, and other pueblos.” On Teh- 
rega cliff is a fine petroglyph of the plumed serpent. Some of the 
pictographs are pecked, others incised with a sharp tool. At Teh- 
rega and Tsankawi four modes of burial occur, — communal mounds, 
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caves or crypts, intra-mural chambers, under fireplaces in living- 
rooms. 

SALISHAN. Si'ciatl. To the “ Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute” (vol. xxxiv. pp. 20-91) for January-June, 1904, Mr. Charles 
Hill Tout contributes a “ Report on the Ethnology of the Si’ciatl of 
British Columbia, a Coast Division of the Salish Stock,” containing, 
“with the exception of a few folk-tales, all that may now be gathered 
of the past concerning this tribe.” They are now, “ outwardly, at least, 
a civilized people, and their lives and condition compare favorably with 
those of the better class of peasants of western Europe.” They num- 
ber some 325 souls and are Catholics, having been converted by the 
Oblate Fathers (to whose efforts their present welfare is due) more 
than forty years ago. The ethnographic and sociological section of 
the Report treats of tribal names, genealogy and septs, castes and 
classes, shamanism and sudaism, dress, dwellings, food, household 
utensils, puberty customs, mortuary customs, beliefs, times and sea- 
sons, etc.; the archzology of middens, cairns, and fishing works. In 
the section on traditions, the native text, interlinear translation, and 
free English versions are given of tales and legends concerning: 
The Beaver, the Wolf and the Wren, The Sun Myth, The Salmon 
Myth, The Eagle and the Owl, The Seal and the Raven, A Si'ciatl 
Prophecy. Of the following the English text alone is given: The 
Thresher Myth, The Eagle People, The Mink and the Wolf. Lin- 
guistics occupy the rest of the paper, a sketch of phonology and 
grammar and an extensive vocabulary (pp. 78-90, two columns to the 
page). 

SonoRAN. Cora. In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. vi. 
n. s. 1904, pp. 744-745) Dr. A. Hrdlitka has a note on “Cora 
Dances.’’ The Cora or Nayarit Indians of the territory of Tepic 
(western Mexico), who number some 3000, and belong to the more 
primitive tribes of the country, have characteristic dances, “ held on 
special occasions, such as feasts, or, as in the instance witnessed by 
the writer, during a visit by strangers,” in the evening by the light 
of a bright fire. The dancing is done on a box (hollowed from a 
single log) called a farima, in a way suggestive of an Irish jig. The 
dances known as charaves and sones were witnessed by the author 
at Guainamota in October, 1902. The music is “semi-Indian” and 
the dances have Spanish elements, “ but enough of the aboriginal 
remains to make them worthy of ethnologic interest.” 

Uro-Aztecan. Mexican. In “Globus” (vol. lxxxv. 1904, pp. 
345-348, 5 figs.) H. Fischer writes about “Eine altmexikanische 
Steinfigur,” describing a nephritoid figure of Quetztalcoatl, the an- 
cient Mexican wind-god, now in the Stuttgart Museum. Its exacter 
origin is unknown. The god is represented in part as a skeleton. 
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The workmanship is excellent. — In the same periodical (vol. lxxxvi, 
pp. 108-119) Dr. K. Th. Preuss has an article on “ Der Ursprung 
der Menschenopfer in Mexico.” The topics considered are the 
renewing of the sun and fire gods, the death of the deities of rain 
and vegetation, the origin of the sacrifice of deities, etc. In Mexico 
human sacrifice had the same sense as animal sacrifice. The sun- 
renewal ceremonies with their god-killings are dramatic acts of 
“magic.” When gods are “opened,” as in sacrifice, their efficacy is 
great, — so, too, with men and other victims, — and gods can charm 
with blood as well as other beings. The real object of the death of 
the god, the increase of his divine gifts to men, was later complicated 
with other ideas.—In his “El monolito de Coatlinchan” (Mexico, 
1904, pp. 27), presented to the International Congress of American- 
ists at Stuttgart (August, 1904), Dr. Alfredo Chavero discusses the 
question whether this “idol” represents the god Tlaloc, as has been 
supposed, reaching a negative conclusion on this point. The divinity 
figured in the monolith is female, not male, and represents Chal- 
chiuhtlicue, the goddess of waters,—In the “Mitteilungen der 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien” (vol. xxxiv. 1904, pp. 222— 
274, 71 figs.) Dr. Edward Seler publishes a detailed study of “Die 
holzgeschnitzte Pauke von Ma/inalco und das Zeichen at/-tlachinolli,” 
in which he criticises Preuss’ recently expressed ideas concerning 
the gods of fire as fundamental in ancient Mexican religion. The 
usual translation of the sign in question as “ water and fire” is not 
exact, tlachinolli signifying not “fire,” but “the burned.” The 
whole expression at/-tlachinolli probably means “ prisoners have been 
taken ; (the town) is burnt,” which could readily enough take on the 
signification of “war,” which the term had in the dictionaries, etc. 
A noteworthy example of this sign occurs on the wooden drum from 
Malinalco, in the Tenancingo District (State of Mexico). This drum 
is described in detail. — As vol. i. no. vii. of the “Papers of the 
Peabody Museum ” (Cambridge, December, 1904, pp. 26, 5 pl. and 
8 figs.) is published Mrs. Zelia Nuttall’s “A Penitential Rite of the 
Ancient Mexicans,” in which is presented valuable material col- 
lected from Sahagun, Motolina, Duran, Mendieta, the Chronicles of 
Tezozomoc, etc., concerning the rites of tongue and ear-piercing 
among the ancient Mexicans, a painful rite practised by young and 
old in every-day life and not confined to priests. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 


Mayan. In “Globus” (vol. lxxxv. 1904, pp. 361-363) E. Férste- 
mann discusses “‘ Die Stela I von Copan,” which he assigns to a date 
1496-1510 A. D., and interprets the inscription as relating to the 
appearance on the coast of unknown foreigners. This inscription 
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resembles that of Piedras Negras, which dates from almost the same 
period. — In the “ Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris” 
(vol. i. n. s. 1904, pp. 289-308) M. Désiré Charnay discusses “ Les 
Explorations de Téobert Maler,”” — his researches in the Usumasintla 
Valley, etc. Charnay objects to the displacement of the name of 
Lorillard for the ruined city, also to what he calls a “ Washington 
mania for changing or modifying names consecrated by use.”” The 
term acropolis, used by Maler, is also objected to, since the structures 
in question were “ not at all fortresses.” He agrees with Maler in 
thinking Palenque in existence at the time of the Conquest, but holds 
that “ Lorillard city” was not the scene of the visit of Cortes. Pa- 
laneque, formerly called Tula or Tollan, was, he thinks, “the capital 
of Tulapan. Tikal also is “ Toltec,” but Tayasal Maya. Copan is 
for Charnay the most modern of these “ cities,” and “Toltec.” The 
most ancient civilization of this region (Comalcalco) dates from the 
eleventh century of our era, the latest (Tayasal) from the seventeenth, 
—the whole civilization being relatively quite modern. — As vol. iv. 
no. i. (Cambridge, Mass., December 1904, pp. 47, 1 pl. 65 figs.) of 
the “ Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University,” appears Dr. Paul Schellhas’s 
“Representation of Deities of the Maya Manuscripts” (second 
edition, revised), translated by Miss Selma Wesselhoeft and Miss 
A. M. Parker, and revised by the author. The deities considered 
are the death-god (with whom are associated the war-god, the 
moan-bird, the dog, a blindfolded human figure, two isolated 
figures, and the owl), the god with the large nose and lolling tongue, 
the god with the ornamented face, the moon and night god, the 
maize-god, the god of war and of human sacrifices, the sun-god, 
the chicchan god, the water-goddess, the god with the ornamented 
nose, the old, black god, the black god with the red lips, the god of 
the end of the year, the old-woman goddess, the frog god, — these 
various gods are numbered Ato N. Of mythological animals the 
following are discussed, the moan-bird, serpent, dog, vulture, jaguar, 
tortoise, snail, owl, ape, scorpion, bee, bat (only on pottery). The 
god B appears twice as frequently in the MSS. as any other. Next 
in order come D and E. — To the “ Transactions of the Department 
of Archzology, Free Museum of Science and Art”’ (vol. i. 1904, pp. 
61-66), of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. George B. Gordon con- 
tributes a brief article on “Chronological Sequence in the Maya 
Ruins of Central America.” The later migrations of the Mayas 
were from south to north, and at Copan is the earliest date known. 
From Copan to Chichen Itza measures about threecenturies. While 
such a movement was going on, however, the older cities con- 
tinued to flourish. Geometrical ornament is later than the highly 
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decorative if distinctly conventional style. The strongest evidence 
of the greater antiquity of Copan is to be found, according to Dr. 
Gordon, in “the conditions underlying the foundations of the ruined 
buildings that occupy the surface.” Maya culture was developed in 
loco. The author is confident that dates earlier and later than any 
now known will be discovered in the future. 

Costa-Rica. In the “ Journal de la Société des Americanistes de 
Paris” (n. s. vol. i. 1904, pp. 153-187), M. Raoul de la Grasserie 
discusses at some length “Les langues de Costa Rica et les idi- 
omes apparentés.” The grammatical peculiarities of Bribri, Terraba, 
Brunca, Guatuso, Chibcha, Cuna, Koggaba (Arvak type), are briefly 
set forth, and on pages 175-182 lexical and other resemblances are 
considered, while pages 183-187 are occupied with comparative 
vocabularies of Bribri, Cabecar, Terraba, Brunca, Guatuso, Chibcha, 
Dorasque, Guaymi, and Cuna. Uhle, Thiel, and Pittier’s compari- 
sons are repeated, and the table of tribes on pages 156-158 is from 
Brinton. 


WEST INDIES. 


Cupa. Dr. J. Walter Fewkes’s article on “ Prehistoric Culture of 
Cuba,” in the “American Anthropologist” (vol. vi. n. s. pp. 585- 
598, 4 pl.) for October-December, 1904, is based on studies and col- 
lections made by the author during a visit to the island in 1904. 
After a brief introduction and a historical sketch of Cuban archeology 
the author discusses various archzological objects (stone idols, cere- 
monial celts, clay heads, etc.). Dr. Fewkes recognizes three phases 
of aboriginal life in the original colonization and prehistoric culture 
of Cuba: (1) the primitive cave-dwellers of the central region and 
western extremity of the island, (2) the fishermen living in pile-dwell- 
ings in some places, (3) the Tainans, having the true Antillean stone 
age culture, derived from Hayti and Porto Rico. While ‘the con- 
nection of the coast fishermen of Cuba with the shell-heap and the 
key population of Florida was intimate,” the question still remains 
open as to which was derived from the other. Concerning the cave- 
dwellers and “the rude savage race of Cuba,” little can be said, but 
“it is probable that these people were lineal descendants of those 
whose semi-fossil skeletons found in caves have excited so much 
interest, and no evidence has yet been presented to prove that this 
race had vanished when Cuba was discovered by Columbus.” The 
Tainan or Antillean culture, which reached its highest development 
in Porto Rico and Hayti, “came to both these islands from South 
America, but had grown into a highly specialized form in its insular 
home.” The resemblances of the coast peoples of Florida and Cuba 
were probably due to contact and interchange of culture. 
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SOUTH AMERICA, 


AnpEAN Cuaco. In his article, “Einiges iiber das Gebiet, wo 
sich Chaco und Anden begegnen ” (Globus, vol. Ixxxvi. pp. 197-201), 
E. Nordenskidld describes flint implements from the Puna de Jujuy, 
the stone-heaps of the Puna Indians where sacrifices to Pachamama 
are made, the pottery-making of the Chiriguanos, the fire-making of 
the Chorotes, etc. In this region there are many evidences of the 
former existence of a culture higher than that of the makers of the 
flint implements, — the fine pottery, etc., indicate this. In one of 
the graves the author found a skeleton with a pipe-like object in his 
mouth, “ made of the arm-bone of a man.” 

AyMARAN. In his article on “ The Cross of Carabuco in Bolivia,” 
in the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. vi. n. 8. pp. 599-628) for 
October-December, 1904, Mr. A. F. Bandelier endeavors to “ place 
on record all known information on this topic as an incentive to more 
complete investigation.” The wooden cross of the Aymaran village 
of Carabuco, on the eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, north of La Paz, 
is first mentioned in the latter half of the sixteenth century. Since 
then the facts indicate that “ the origin of the cross is connected with 
Indian \ore purporting to be primitive, in the sense that it antedates 
Spanish colonization.” Mr. Bandelier discusses also “a series of tales 
(mostly told ca. 20 years, or less, after the coming of Pizarro) related 
by the aborigines of Peru and Bolivia to the Spaniards at an early 
day, and which are connected with the cross of Carabuco and the 
story of Juan Rubio,” — the last was told to the author by a Peruvian 
Quichua. These tales embrace “the traditions about Tonapa,” etc. 
The Zonapa of Salcamayhua and Ramos is probably the Viracocha 
of Betanzos and Creza. Viracocha seems to be a Quichua word, the 
interpretation of the first syllable of which as “froth or foam ” the 
author considers “entirely gratuitous, the whole word signifying 
really something that will not sink, but floats on the surface of 
water” (cf. the tale of Tonapa floating on the waters of Lake Titi- 
caca). Zonapa, apparently, is neither Quichuan nor Aymaran. This 
valuable and interesting paper adds to our knowledge of South 
American folk-lore, and will help to solve the problem of the aborigi- 
nal origin of the lore of Viracocha and Tonapa, the question of the 
influence of the first Europeans upon the minds and legends of the 
Indians. 

Carisan. Bakairt. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxxvi. pp. 119-125, 16 
figs.) Dr. Max Schmidt has an article, “ Aus den Ergebnissen meiner 
Expedition in das Schinguquellgebiet,” giving an account of his 
observations among the Indians of the head-waters of the river 
Xingu in Brazil Ornamentation and lead-pencil drawings are dis- 
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cussed, with some detail. The latter include a “picture” of the 
author, who is also given a necklace like the Bakairi men, and also 
another of him on horseback, and a third as archer. Interesting is 
the use of maize straw and cobs to make forms of animals, birds, etc. 
The geometric patterns of the wall-friezes of the Bakairi, like the 
patterns on the fire-fans, have their origin in the technique of manu- 
facture. 

Guiana. In the “Journal de la Société des Américanistes de 
Paris (n. s. vol. i. 1904, pp. 133-151) M. Gabriel Marcel publishes 
“un texte ethnographique inédit du xviii* siécle,” being an account 
of the Indians of Guiana in the end of the eighteenth century from 
a MS. of La Croix, a surgeon at Approuage, 1785-1787. Physical 
characters, clothing, religious ideas, marriage, man child-bed (now 
called couvade), festivals and dances, chiefs and captains, Indians as 
laborers, are briefly considered. Besides their own tongue these In- 
dians had a sort of French-Indian jargon, and they also understood 
Galibi, “the general language of the Indians of Guiana.” Round 
dances in imitation of animals were in use among them. 

Tupi-Guarani. In the first section of his article on “ Die Indianer 
des Obern Parana,” in the “ Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft in Wien” (vol. xxxiv. 1904, pp. 200-221), Father Fr. 
Vogt discusses the Kaingua (name, dwellings, activities, hunting and 
fishing, mental characteristics, religious ideas, “‘magic” and sha- 
manism, language, — vocabulary, pp. 208-214), the Guayaki, the 
Guayana on the river Pira pyt4,—on pages 218-220 the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Credo in old and modern Guarani are given, — and 
the so-called Chirripa. The Kaingud have more marked religious 
ideas than the other tribes of the Upper Parana, —their highest 
being is called Tupd, in whose honor they have festivals, particularly 
dances, in front of the dwellings of their caciques. The shaman, who 
is also healer, is greatly venerated among them. 


GENERAL. 


AMERICAN OriGins. Tothe “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xxvi. 
1904, pp. 105-115) Mr. C. Staniland Wake discusses ‘“ American 
Origins.” Among the topics considered in relation to Old World 
culture are the Mexican merchants’ staff, the god of trade, the swas- 
tika, astronomic ideas, stone monuments and sculpture, bronze 
objects, copper “money,” the Votan and Quetzalcoatl legend, the 
winged globe, etc. The conclusion is reached that “early American 
culture was derived from the Asiatic stock to which the early Baby- 
lonians, who probably originated in Central Asia, belonged, or from 
the Pheenicians, who appear to have been intermediaries between 
Asia and the western world.” Arcades ambo ! 
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_ Art. Rev. S. Peet’s illustrated article in the “ American Anti- 
quarian” (vol. xxvi. 1904, pp. 201-224), on “The Ethnography of 
Art in America,” deals in a general way with the totem-figures of 
the Northwest coast, the animal fetiches of the Pueblos, the human 
effigies of the “ mound-builders,” the Iroquoian human-image pipes of 
Canada and New York, the pottery human-images of the Gulf Coast, 
the stone semes of the Antilles, the figures of human beings, gods, 
etc., of Mexico and Central America, etc. Pictographs, graphic art, 
hieroglyphs, personal decorations, dress, textile arts, pottery, orna- 
ments, basketry, musical instruments, are also discussed. The author 
endeavors to picture aboriginal American art “as it was before the 
discovery.” 

CopIcEs AND PictoGraPuHs. In the “American Antiquarian” 
(vol. xxvi. 1904, pp. 137-152) Rev. S. D. Peet has an article on 
“Comparison of the Codices with the ordinary Pictographs.” Be- 
tween the “codices” of the Mayas and the pictographs of the more 
northern tribes, “a very close connection exists,” and the religious 
rites and ceremonies suggested or portrayed in both were not so dis- 
similar as has often been supposed. The author discusses calendar, 
cardinal points, number 13, altars and costumery, day and month 
symbols, etc., representations of industries and occupations, symbols 
of particular divinities, astronomic ideas, etc. 

FireE-Worsuip. Rev. S. D. Peet's article (American Antiqua- 
rian, vol. xxvi. 1904, pp. 185-192) on “ The Suastika and Fire-Wor- 
ship in America,” discusses in a general way the fite-brand race of 
the Navahos and their sand-painting with its hooked cross, the Aztec 
ceremony of “new fire,” etc. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. In “Globus” (vol. 
lxxxvi. pp. 199-202) Dr. K. H. Preuss writes of “ Der xiv. Interna- 
tionale Amerikanistenkongress in Stuttgart, 18. bis 23. August, 
1904,” résuméing briefly the chief papers (there were 45 read). 
Among the topics treated were: The Share of the Swabians in the 
Colonization of America (P. Kapff), Discoveries of the Northmen (Y. 
Neilsen), Prehuman Period in the Equatorial Andes (H. Meyer, — 
“no traces as yet of ‘diluvial man’”’), The Age of the Megalithic 
Structures of Peru (C. R. Markham), Contributions of American 
Archeology to the Science of Man (W. H. Holmes, — “five stages 
of world-culture, pre-savage, savage, barbarian, civilized, enlightened”), 
The American Origin of Syphilis (I. Bloch), The Ancient Settlement 
of Castillo de Teayo in Northern Vera Cruz (E. Seler), Paintings of 
Chichenitza (Miss Breton), Excavations in Tiahuanaco (Count G. de 
Créque-Montfort), Archzological Investigations on the Argentine 
Bolivian Frontier (E. von Rosen), Finds in Northeast Greenland 
(H. Stolpe), The Influence of the Social Divisions of the Kwakiutl 
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Indians upon their Culture (F. Boas), The Customs and Usages of 
the Pokonchi Indians of Guatemala (K. Sapper and V. A. Narciso), 
Peruvian Mummies (A. Baessler), The Chorote Indians of the Boliv- 
ian Chaco (E. von Rosen), Myths of the Koryaks and those of the 
Indians of the Northwest Pacific Coast and of the Eskimo (W. 
Jochelson), Ideas in the Myths of South American Indians com- 
pared with those of the North American Indians, the Japanese,” 
etc. (P. Ehrenreich), The Occurrence of European Tale-Elements 
among the Argentine Indians (R. Lehmann-Nitsche), The Reli- 
gious Ideas of Primitive Man (W. Bogoras), Hopi Prayer-Sticks (O. 
Solberg), Sun-Festivals of the Hopi compared with those of the An- 
cient Mexicans (K. Th. Preuss), An Ancient Mexican Green-Stone 
Idol (E. Seler), The Art of the Xingu Indians (H. Meyer), Eskimo 
Dialects and Migrations (W. Thalbitzer), Indian Linguistic Stocks 
in the United States (W. Currier), etc. The next Congress will be 
held in Quebec in 1906. 

“TRELAND THE GREAT.” With the title “La Grande-Irlande, ou 
pays des blancs pré-colombiens du Nouveau-Monde,” M. Eugéne 
Beauvois publishes in the “ Journal de la Société des Américanistes 
de Paris” (vol. i. n. s. 1904, pp. 189-229) an article résuméing the 
accounts and references extant concerning the Hvitramannaland, or 
“Treland the Great,” of the old Norse records, — said to have been 
situated near “ Vinland the good.’’ The evidence of Aré Marsson, 
Bjoern Bredvikingappé and Gudleif, etc., is cited and the probable 
situation of the country discussed at some length. The author, who 
accepts the story of the Gaelic colony, places “ Great Ireland” in the 
neighborhood of the present city of Quebec, rejecting the opinion of 
Storm, who looks on the “Great Ireland” tale as made up on the 
basis of monkish relations (the passage of Dicuil). 

LecenDs. In the “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xxvi. 1904, pp. 
23-28) Mr. C. Staniland Wake treats, in general fashion, the “ Legends 
of the American Indians.” The author holds that “although some 
Indian stories furnish evidence of contact with the white race, yet 
they may be regarded, on the whole, as embodying the early ideas 
of the native race and, therefore, as throwing valuable light on its 
past.” Topics of domestic and social life, food, clothing, social rela- 
tions, activities and amusements, government, etc., constitute one 
set of ideas embodied in these legends ; character-depicting another ; 
nature-beliefs a third. 

Numsers. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xxvi. 1904, pp. 
153-164) H. L. Stoddard has a rather curious article on “ The 
Abstruse Significance of the Numbers Thirty-six and Twelve,” 
intended as a summary of “some data which has a bearing upon the 
Discoidal Stone and Statues, uncovered near Menard’s Mound, Ar- 
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kansas” (in the spring of 1901). The discoidal “is wrought out of 
jasper beautifully engraved, showing symmetry and perfection of de- 
sign.” The statue of the man, in the attitude of prayer, is of jasper, 
that of the woman, in the sitting posture, is of marble. The man 
“has a Mongolian cast of features,” the woman “an Egyptian style 
of head-dress.” The discoidal “ has 36 principles of half circles com- 
posing one full circle,” and on its under side “is a Phallic symbol 
showing the yoni conventionalized.” The author’s final conclusion is 
that “the synthetic hypothesis of the concomitant analogies indi- 
cate that there was an exchange of culture between Asia and Amer- 
ica, and that the discoidal and images are an example of Asiatic 
culture.” 

SuPERSTITION. In the “ American Antiquarian ” (vol. xxvi. 1904, 
pp. 48-56) Rev. S. D. Peet writes of “Superstition a Means of De- 
fence.” The author considers that among the American Indians 
“the most interesting method of defence was that which came from 
the combination of religious symbols and mechanical contrivances,” 
and holds that a good example of this may be seen at Ft. Ancient, 
Ohio. The totem-poles of the Northwest coast are other illustrations ; 
also the peculiar figures carved on house-front posts in Polynesia, etc. 
Religious influence, rather than a physical or material barrier, served 
here as a protection. 

Urn-BuriaL. To the “American Anthropologist” (vol. vi. n. s. 
pp. 660-669) for October-December, 1904, Mr. Clarence B. Moore 
contributes a brief article on “ Aboriginal Urn-Burial in the United 
States.”” Urn-Burials are reported from Sta. Barbara (vessels of 
stone), Arizona, New Mexico (?), Mississippi, Tennessee, Michigan, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina. The facts indicate that 
“urn-burial occasionally was practised in the southern part of the 
United States, from ocean to ocean, though as yet a continuous line 
of occurrence has not been traced. It seems to have been “almost 
unknown in the north.” This may have been due to the “ much 
greater use of pottery in the south.” In part of the southwest and 
in the extreme southeast cremated remains were placed in urns. 


Burial in urns occurs in conjunction with other forms of burial. 
A. F.C. anadl.cC. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Society met in Philadelphia, Pa., conjointly with Section H, 
Anthropology, A. A. A. S., and the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, during Convocation week, from December 27, 1904, to Jan- 
uary I, 1905. On Thursday, December 29, the societies met in 
joint session with the American Anthropological Society, and on 
Friday, December 30, with the American Folk-Lore Society. During 
the same week met the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and affiliated societies. 

The Council of the Society met at 12 m., December 30, in the 
rooms of the Museum of Science and Art. 

At 2 p. M. the Society met for business, in the Museum. 

The Secretary presented the Report of the Council, including 
reports made to the Council by the Secretary and Treasurer. 

During the year 1904, publication of the series of Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society has been continued with Vol. VIIL, 
being “ Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee,” collected and annotated 
by George A. Dorsey. 

The number of members remains about the same; it is hoped 
that in the near future an increase may be effected, especially by the 
formation of local branches. 

Herewith is presented, in substance, the Report of the Treasurer, 
from December 26, 1903, to December 27, 1904. 




































































RECEIPTS. 





Balance from last statement , , , $2,313.85 
Receipts from payment of annual dues. : ° : , 705.00 







Subscriptions to the Publication Fund . ‘ ‘ 147.00 
Sales of Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, through 

; | Houghton, Mifflin & Co., to ie 39, ~ ° ‘ . 51.80 
Interest on bonds . . ‘ ‘ : 51.38 
Postage from members. : ; ee ‘ : ‘ 24 





$3,269.27 







DISBURSEMENTS. 
| Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacturing Journal of Ameri- 






can Folk-Lore, Nos. 63 to 66 : : . $831.03 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacturing Vol. VIII. of 

Memoirs (400 copies) . : : - 1,073.97 
E. W. Wheeler, Cambridge, Mass., printing of circulars, e a. . 37-50 





W. W. Newell, Secretary, clerk hire, stamps, etc. . ‘ ° 31.00 
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To secretaries of local societies, rebates of fees : — 


E. W. Remick, Boston, Mass. ; : , . . 36.00 

M. L. Fernald, Cambridge, Mass. ‘ . ‘ 16.00 
Second National Bank, New York, N. Y., collection » Sm 3-20 
Treasurer, extra postage . ‘ ‘ : ° : . : 10 
$2,028.80 

Balance to new account, December 27, 1904 . a . 2 1,240.47 
$3,269.27 


No nomination for officers having been offered through the Secre- 
tary as provided for in the rules, the Council presented their nomi- 
nations, and the Secretary was instructed to cast a single ballot for 
officers of the Society during the year 1905, as follows : — 

PRESIDENT, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C. 

First VicE-PRESIDENT, Dr. Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Professor William A. Neilson, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

CouncILLors (for three years) : Professor Franz Boas, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, N. Y.; Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes, National Museum, Washington, D. C.; Mr. James Mooney, 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C.; Mr. A. N. Tozzer, Pea- 
body Museum of American Archeology, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Permanent Secretary and Treasurer hold over. 

The Secretary was empowered to select the time and place of the 
next annual meeting, in conjunction with Section H and with the 
American Anthropological Association 

No other business coming up, the Society proceeded to listen to 
an address of the retiring President, Professor George Lyman Kit- 
tredge of Harvard University, on “ Disenchantment by Decapita- 
tion.” 

Papers on folk-lore were read, as follows : — 

“The Kiowa Supernatural,” James Mooney, Washington, D. C. 

“The Tale of the Three Wishes,” Witt1am W. Newe.t, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

“ Superstitions of School Children,” Witt S. Monroe. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN FoLk-Lore Society. From the year 1892, 
John H. Hinton, M. D., has acted as Treasurer. At first accepting the 
position only for a single year, Dr. Hinton finally consented to accept an 
election for a term of five years, and again a reélection to the position. 
In this office his exactness and repute for sagacity have been of great 
and continued service to the Society, of which he has, by election of the 
Council, been made an honorary Life Member. Since the Annual Meet- 
ing in December, Dr. Hinton has felt that the state of his health made it 
advisable for him to retrench his duties, and has requested that he be 
relieved of further responsibility. Accordingly, Mr. Eliot Remick, the 
Treasurer of the Boston Branch, has been asked by the Council to serve 
in the same capacity, and has consented to do so. Mr. Remick will 
therefore act as Treasurer during the current year. His address is 300 
Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 


The following are regular monthly meetings of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, Boston and Cambridge Branches, held since the last report : — 

Boston, Friday, December 9, 8 P.M. The Branch met at the house of 
Mrs. H. E. Raymond, 16 Exeter Street. Professor Putnam introduced 
Miss Emily Hallowell, who gave a brief account of certain folk-songs col- 
lected by herself from negroes of Alabama in the neighborhood of Calhoun. 
Miss Hallowell, assisted by Mrs. McAdoo, sang a number of these songs, 
which were interesting as folk-lore and pleasing as music. 

Tuesday, Fanuary 17,8P.M. The Branch met at the house of Mrs. J. A. 
Remick, 300 Marlboro Street. In the absence of the President, Mr. W. W. 
Newell introduced the speaker, Mr. V. Stéfansson of Iceland, now Hemen- 
way Fellow in Anthropology at Harvard, who spoke on “ The Animal Folk- 
Lore of Iceland.” Mr. Stéfansson began with an exceedingly clear account 
of the history and present condition of Iceland and its people. In the 
realm of folk-lore account was given of the part played by the bear, the 
bull, snipe, plover, the raven, the kite, the eagle, and many dwellers in 
the water, including the silver mullet and whale. Mr. Stéfansson related 
a number of entertaining myths, and at the close of his address showed 
several ancient articles of dress and household adornment, and photographs 
of Iceland scenery. 

Tuesday, February 28,8». mM. The Branch met at the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. William G. Preston, 1063 Beacon Street. In the absence of Professor 
Putnam, Mr. Newell introduced Dr. Arthur W. Ryder of Harvard Univer- 
sity, whose subject was “Sanscrit Fables and Epigrams.” Dr. Ryder’s 
paper consisted largely of original renderings, in verse, from several works. 

In many of these ancient fables the view-point is notably like that of the 
moderns, and the wit of the fables has a caustic quality applicable to the 
present time. A discussion followed the paper. 

Helen Leah Reed, Secretary. 
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CAMBRIDGE, Vovember 22, 1904. The Branch met at the house of Miss 
Batchelder, 28 Quincy Street. Dr. George N. Chase of Harvard Univer- 
sity treated “Greek Religion in the Light of Recent Discoveries in Crete.” 
Since 1900, under Prince George, the Greek government has made explo- 
rations possible on the same terms as in Greeceitself. Crete, accordingly, 
has been the ground of archeological exploration, which has been fruitful 
of discoveries. The customs, costumes, houses, and even diet of the Myce- 
nean age, a period prior to the Hellenic, have been brought to light. 
Among Americans occupied in this manner, the speaker mentioned an 
expedition from the University of Pennsylvania, and Miss Boyd and Mr. 
Evans. Mention was made of the recently discovered palaces and palace- 
shrines, dating between 2000 and 1000 B. C., which show the king evi- 
dently as father of his people and legate of the gods ; of doll-like images 
representing different cults, and exhibiting the gods in human form; of a 
cult of the dead shown by tombs and rings, etc. 

December 13, 1904. The Branch met with Miss Bumstead, 12 Berkeley 
Street. Dr. A. W. Ryder was the speaker of the evening, his subject being 
“Sanscrit Fables and Epigrams.” His translations elicited discussion 
from guests, who found in the early Hindu lore much which reminded 
them of European equivalents. 

Constance G. Alexander, Secretary. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


THe OLD FARMER AND HIS ALMANAC. Being some observations of life 
and manners in New England a hundred years ago suggested by read- 
ing the earlier numbers of Mr. Robert B. Thomas’s Farmer’s Almanac. 
Together with extracts curiors, instructive, and entertaining, as well as 
a variety of miscellaneous™matter. By Grorce LyMAN KITTREDGE. 
Boston, Mass.: William Ware & Co. 1904. Pp. xiv, 403. 


It opportunely happened that in the year of publication, the distin- 
guished writer of this volume served as President of the American Folk- 
Lore Society. The book, which only in a small proportion is concerned 
with folk-lore proper, contains an infinity of information in regard to the 
changes of New England life and manners illustrated in the Almanac, 
which from the date of its first appearance for 1793 has continued its 
annual issue. Thomas (1766-1846) was brought up in the North Parish 
of Shrewsbury, Mass. ; it illustrates the frequent changes in New England 
local topography, that the district he lived in was successively transferred 
to four different towns. He began life as a schoolmaster, and set up in 
his native place as a bookbinder, obtaining work from publishers in Bos- 
ton, whither he migrated in 1792; having already the ambition to prepare 
an almanac of his own, he entered a mathematical school taught by Osgood 
Carleton, himself the author of an almanac. At this point may be noted 
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one of the amusing anecdotes abundantly furnished by Professor Kittredge. 
Carleton spoke English so correctly as to make his birthplace the subject 
of wagers, and subject him to some inconvenience ; he thought it worth 
while publicly to explain in print that he was born at Nottingham-west in 
the State of New Hampshire, and had lived in that locality for sixteen 
years ; but in the course of subsequent travel, “ being (while young) mostly 
conversant with the English, he lost some of the country dialect.” The 
astronomical studies of Thomas resulted in the publication of his almanac, 
“calculated on a new and improved plan, for the year of Our Lord 1793; 
being the first after Leap Year, and seventeenth of the Independence 
of America. Fitted to the town of Boston, but will serve for any of the 
adjoining states.” The one hundred and thirteen issues of this publica- 
tion, as Professor Kittredge observes, almost exactly cover the period of 
United States history under the Constitution, so that the change and de- 
velopment of a century may be followed in its pages; to extract such 
notices, compare them, and comment on them, is the task which he has 
undertaken. As a result, the contents of his book are very varied ; what- 
ever may be the field in which the reader is interested, he will be sure to 
find something that bears on his own particular theme, whether manners 
or beliefs, teaching or law, food and festivals, jests and witticisms, travel 
and agriculture. 

The artistic embellishment of the Almanac shows the permanence of 
tradition. In 1800, cuts were introduced to illustrate verses which had 
previously been made to stand at the head of each month ; these at first 
represented scenes and occupations suited to the month in question. In 
1804 were substituted ‘llustrations depending on the zodiacal signs, which, 
however, were realistically treated, as figures having an environment of 
landscape. Both these methods of designation, whether by the animal 
signs or by the labors of the year, have an ancient and curious history, 
going back to southern Europe and to Roman times ; on this subject Pro- 
fessor Kittredge briefly touches, with reproduction of certain designs. 

Some of the chapters are directly connected with folk-lore. Under the 
heading “‘ Murder will out,” Professor Kittredge shows that the ancient or- 
deal by touch, in which an accused person is made to come in contact 
with the corpse, under the belief that contact with the murderer would 
cause a flow of blood from the wound, was in force and apparently legalized 
in New England as late as 1769. In that year, Mrs. Jonathan Ames of 
Boxford died suddenly, and suspicion was directed against her mother-in- 
law and the son of the latter; these were invited to touch the body, but 
refused ; they were committed, but in the end acquitted for want of evi- 
dence. In 1646, a mother was forced to touch the face of the dead child 
she was suspected of having destroyed; the blood came freshly into the 
face, and she confessed ; no doubt to produce such avowal on the part of 
the guilty had been one effect of the superstition. 

An ancient folk-anecdote recites the warfare of the toad and the spider ; 
a narration of this sort is given in the Almanac of 1798. We are told 
how the toad, after being bitten by its antagonist, sought out and devoured 
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a piece of a plantain ; a spectator, out of curiosity, pulled up the plant ; the 
toad, once more wounded, vainly sought for its remedy, and immediately ex- 
pired. This duel had been already put into verse by Richard Lovelace, 
whose poetry was printed in 1659. Sir Thomas Browne also knew the his- 
tory. In this connection, Professor Kittredge cites from Winthrop a tale 
concerning a combat between a mouse and a snake. Mr. Wilson, pastor of 
Boston, gave it as his opinion that the struggle was significant; the snake 
represented the devil, and the mouse the Puritan immigrants, an humble 
folk, but destined to deprive the Evil One of his kingdom. That American 
Indians, like other pagans, were worshippers of the Devil was a common 
tenet of New England divines, in which they did but reflect the usual atti- 
tude of the Church, which some missionaries retain even to the present 


day. It is odd to encounter among unimaginative Puritans the mystical : 


tendency of the Middle Ages, in which actual and external events might 
be interpreted as only symbols of spiritual forces. 

As to the treatment of witches, New Englanders only shared the uni- 
versal belief and practice. This is better understood than of old, although 
ignorant persons continue to make the executions of Salem a reproach 
against Massachusetts. As Professor Kittredge remarks, the wonder is, not 
that such an outbreak should have taken place, but that it should so sud- 
denly have come to an end ; the real fact being that, as compared with the 
mother country, or any European land, the colonists exhibited a remark- 
able moderation and good sense, for which they deserve credit. 

The maker of the “ Farmer’s Almanac” was not a superstitious person. 
The custom of almanac-makers required him to insert something regarding 
lunar influences, as related to the labors of the house and the farm; but 
this he does perfunctorily, with a suspicion of irony; and in course of 
time the whole matter came to be passed over in the pages of his work. 
Thus we read in 1800: — 


August 19. Mow bushes, mow bushes now! If you have any faith in the in- 


fluence of the moon on them. 


In 1803, we find him saying :— 


January 18. Old Experience says (and she generally speaks the truth) that 
pork, killed about this time, will generally come out of the pot as large as when it 
was put in. 


However, in such attitude Thomas was in advance of his day. At the 
close of the eighteenth century, even scientific farmers, who thought they 
had the attestation of experiment, considered that the state of the moon 
ought to receive attention. In 1790, Dr. Deane, author of an octavo vol- 
ume called “ The New England Farmer,” a work of real merit, having put 
the matter to a practical test, decided that it was most effectual to cut 
bushes during the old moon, when the “sign is in the heart.” He con- 
sidered that even though zodiacal signs may be a mere convention, yet 
these might be of service in pointing out the proper time for the undertak- 
ing. Professor Kittredge remarks that the attitude of these sober experi- 
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menters is not to be confused with the superstitious theories of earlier 
centuries. 

In regard to astrology, he shows how important a part this had in the 
daily life of the eighteenth century, more especially in navigation. It was 
still the usual practice to employ an astrologer, who should cast a horo- 
scope, in order to determine the exact day and hour on which a vessel 
ought to weigh anchor. In the beginning of the nineteenth century, a 
publication which received the title of the Book of Knowledge circulated 
freely among New England people; this included popular astrology, prog- 
nostications, palmistry, etc. Indeed, as is observed, almanacs existed 
largely for the purpose of designating the days and hours when the particu- 
lar influence of one or another planet would be operative. 

Only the title need be mentioned of a chapter on “ Indian Talk,” in 
which is discussed the character of the English familiarly spoken by Indi- 
ans in New England. In dealing with this question, as all other topics, 
Professor Kittredge has employed abundant learning, with the result of 


producing an exceedingly entertaining book. 


GEOGRAPHISCHE NAMENKUNDE. Methodische Anwendung der namenkund- 
lichen Grundsatze auf das allgemeine zugangliche topographische 
Namenmaterial. Von J. W. Nac. Leipzig und Wien: Franz Deuticke, 
1903. Pp. vii, 122. 

The three sections of this monograph treat: Geographic names of peo- 
ples remote from us (Germans), those not related culturally (Chinese, Jap- 
anese, American Indians, Turks, East Aryans), and those culturally so 
related (Hebrews, Phcenicians and Punic peoples, Semites in Spain, Mag- 
yars, etc.), geographic names of peoples racially and culturally related to 
the Germans (Portuguese and Spaniards, Italians, British and Irish, peo- 
ples of Balkan peninsula, Russians, Austro-Hungarian Slavs), geographic 
names of Germans and Scandinavians. A brief bibliography and an alpha- 
betical list of all geographical names discussed are appended. The only 
aboriginal American names considered are: Mexico, Popocatepetl, Tehuan- 
tepec, Zacatecas, Chicago, Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Chimborazo, Chu- 
quisaca, Chocachacra, Andes, Hayti, for which more or less exact etymolo- 
gies are given. Our Yafan and cognates in the modern languages of 
Europe go back with the older Zipangu to the Chinese 7i-pen-koiie, “ Land 
of the Rising Sun,” — so too Vipffon, by dialectic variation. The names of 
the continents, Europe, Asia, and Africa, are ail probably of Semitic origin, 
but their exact etymologies are not at all clear. The author rightly accepts 
the derivation of America from Amerigo, probably=Gothic Amalrich. As 
a place-name Aismarck (p. 78) signifies “a mark on the Biese (a little 
river).” Of words which, in English, have achieved more than a lodging 
as place-names or ethnic terms, the following are discussed by Nagl: Alp, 
Arras, Atlas, Brussels, Cologne, Croat, Nanking, Slav, etc. On the whole, 
this little volume seems to be much above the average in accuracy, and 
contains a good deal of valuable matter. The sections (pages 68-91) on 
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the metamorphoses and transferences of geographical names will interest 
the student of folk-etymology. 


Bibliotheque des Ecoles et des Familles. Ung France Ousiite: L’Acapie, 
par Gaston Du Bosc DE Beaumont. Paris: Hachette, 1902. Pp. 191. 
Besides historical data and travel notes this work contains a brief section 

on the language and customs of the Acadians, and some items concerning 
the Micmacs of Cape Breton, the Hurons of Loretto, the Montagnais of 
Pointe-Bleue, and the Iroquois of Caughnawaga. The author’s derivation 
(p. 64) of Zac Bras d@’Or from Labrador needs elucidation. On page 72 
is recalled the marriage of the Chevalier de La Nouée in 1754 toa Micmac 
métisse. At Pointe-Bleue there is abundant evidence of the intermixture of 
the Hudson Bay men and the Montagnais women. The old conical birch- 
bark wigwams of these Indians have given way to cloth tents in imita- 
tion of the whites. The younger generation of the Iroquois at Caughna- 
waga are letting their beards grow. Here, too, “the blond méfis” are 
in evidence. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture (Bulletin No. 33.—W. B. No. 294). 
Weather Bureau. WeaTHER FoLK-Lore anp LocaL WEATHER SIGNS. 
Prepared under the direction of Willis L. Moore, Chief U. S. Weather 
Bureau. By Epwarp B. GarNorTT, Professor of Meteorology, Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1903. Pp. 153. With 21 charts. 


Pages 5-47 of this interesting little volume are devoted to “ Weather 
Folk-Lore,” i. ¢. proverbs and sayings of the folk concerning wind and 
storm, clouds, atmospheric changes, temperature, humidity, animals, birds, 
fish, insects, plants, sun, moon, stars, moon and weather, stars and weather, 
animals, birds, etc., and weather, days, months, seasons, and years. Along- 
side the folk-thoughts are given the words of poets and philosophers. Few 
proverbs of American Indians have ever been published, for which reason 
the following may be reproduced here : — 

1. When the clouds rise in terraces of white, soon will the country of the 
corn-priests be pierced with the arrows of rain (Zujii). 

2. When oxen or sheep collect together, as if they were seeking shelter, 
a storm may be expected (Apache). 

3. When chimney-swallows circle and call, they speak of rain (Zuhi). 

4. When grouse drum at night, Indians predict a deep fall of snow. 

5. When the sun sets unhappily (with a hazy, veiled face), then will the 
morning be angry with wind-storm and sand (Zufii). 

6. The moon, her face if red be, 

Of water speaks she (Zufi). 


Das ASYLRECHT DER NATURVOLKER, von A. HELLWIG. Mit einem Vor- 
wort von J. Kohler. Berlin: R. von Decker’s Verlag, 1903. Pp. viii, 
122. 

This little monograph endeavors to describe the nature and purpose of 
the “right of asylum” among savage and barbarous peoples all over the 
VOL. XVIII. — No. 68. 6 
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globe. This “right of asylum” has also had an important réle in the de- 
velopment of higher human civilizations, —¢. g. in the Greek and Roman 
period, in the Middle Ages in Europe, and particularly among some of the 
Semitic peoples, with whom the “city of refuge ” (known also to the Creeks 
and the Iroquois, etc., in primitive America) was an approved institution. 
Hellwig recognizes three divisions of this “right of asylum,” — those for 
criminals, strangers, slaves, all very intimately related. The division into 
local, personal, and temporal “right of asylum” is rejected by him. 

Among people so low in the stage of culture as the Australian blacks the 
“right of asylum” for strangers occurs. Strangers in limited numbers are 
permitted by the tribe in whose land alone the red earth used for mourning 
is found, to visit the place unmolested and take as much of it as they can 
carry away. In Polynesia the “ right of asylum ” appears in many interesting 
forms, rising often to the dignity of the sanctuary of the old Israelitish sort. 
The African Bushmen are probably without this idea, but the author at- 
tributes it in some form to the Hottentots. In various parts of Negro and 
Negroid Africa all varieties of the “right of asylum” appear, based some- 
times on religious and sometimes on selfish and material grounds. LEast- 
ern Africa has had a relatively high development of this institution for 
strangers for more than 600 years. The right of the slave to asylum has 
had an ethical influence upon his master in the way of inducing better 
treatment. Often wives have right of asylum against their husbands who 
have abused them. “Right of asylum” naturally leads often to arbitra- 
tion, etc. The anaya of the Kabyles is “the safe-guard of fugitives, those 
threatened by vengeance, those in imminent or present danger.” The re- 
sponsibilities the right imposes upon those who avail themselves of it are 
very great; violation often causes every privilege to cease. The mass of 
Hellwig’s data relates to Africa, which continent takes up pages 25-105 of 
the book. America is treated at pages 105-122 under the rubrics: gen- 
eral, criminal, stranger, slave. The Cherokee and the Creeks are chiefly 
referred to, —in the next edition Mooney’s work on the former ought to be 
used ; also Gatschet for the latter. Inthe “ peace towns ” of some of these 
Indians of the southeastern United States, as also in the corresponding 
“city” of the [roquois, we meet with rather high conceptions of the idea of 
asylum. In some form or other, the “right of asylum” was well-known 
among many American Indian tribes. This section of Hellwig’s work can 
easily be enlarged and improved. His forthcoming work on the “right of 
asylum ” among the “higher races” will be awaited with interest. 


KARTOGRAPHIE BEI DEN NATURVOLKERN. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Er- 
langung der Doktorwiirde der hohen philosophischen Fakultat der Fried- 
rich-Alexanders-Universitat, Erlangen vorgelegt von WOLFGANG DROBER. 
Erlangen: Junge & Sohn, 1903. Pp. 80. 


The five chapters of this discussion of map-drawing among primitive peo- 
ples (the author’s thesis for Ph. D., at the University of Erlangen) treat the 
following topics: Qualities capacitating primitive peoples for map-drawing, 
the first traces of cartographic attempts (rock-drawings and their signifi- 
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cance for cartography, primitive way-marks), cartographic figures on the 
ground (“sand maps,” relief maps, etc.), “sea-maps” (“sailing-charts,” 
“stick maps,” etc.), map-drawing with European means (birch-bark, chalk- 
drawings, drawings with lead-pencil on paper, primitive conception of 
modern maps). Dr. Drober agrees with Dr. K. E. Ranke in attributing 
the keen sense of sight of primitive peoples, where it exists, not to peculiar 
anatomical constitution, etc., of the eye, but to exercise and individual 
“education,” — though this develops in the savage a marked gift of obser- 
vation. Of like origin is also the much-discussed “sense of orientation” 
of primitive peoples. Add to these qualities the art of drawing, and the 
capacity for cartographic representations of a rude and crude order is pre- 
sent. And many primitive peoples have more or less artistic instinct for 
drawing. It may be said, indeed, that they often possess the three quali- 
ties named in a rather highly developed form. Nor is the sense of exact- 
ness and of distances lacking, and that they are not without geographical 
knowledge appears from their tales and legends, particularly many of the 
so-called ‘“observation-myths.” Some of the maps made by primitive 
peoples compare much to their advantage with similar efforts of the igno- 
rant European peasant. In petroglyphs might be seen the origin of car- 
tography, marks on the rocks, etc., passing over to other more easily in- 
scribed substances, way-marks on trees, in the sand, etc. “Sand maps” 
are found among many primitive peoples, African Negroes, Australians, 
Pacific Islanders, American Indians, etc. Stone relief “maps” are re- 
ported from Torres Straits, Loango, etc. Relief maps in sand are known 
to the Eskimo, some North African peoples, some Pacific Islanders, and 
others. “Sea maps” of several kinds were much in use with the Polyne- 
sian navigators, particularly the mattang, the rebbelib, and the meddo, the 
first of which is a general, the last a special “map,” all characteristic of 
the Marshall Islands, but not entirely restricted to them. “Maps” on 
birch-bark or skins are known to several Indian tribes (¢. g. Montagnais 
and Naskapi), to the Yukagirs, etc. Chalk-written “maps” are reported 
from Laos, the Caroline Islands. Pencil “maps” have been brought by 
travellers from many Indian tribes of North and South America, — the re- 
viewer possesses such made by the Kootenay of British Columbia in 1891. 
Some of the Eskimo deserve almost the name of geographers, like the Poly- 
nesian “ map-maker.” 

The ability to “read” or “sense”? maps made by white men is found 
among the Eskimo, the Maori, Bechuana, etc., and, as the reviewer can say 
from personal experience, the Kootenay and probably many other Ameri- 
can Indian peoples. To the facts here recorded much might be added. 

A. F. C. 


























INDIAN Fork-Lore. (Being a collection of tales illustrating the customs 
and manners of the Indian people.) By Ganesuji JeETHABHAL. Limbdi, 
Jaswatsinhji Printing Press, 1903. pp. xv, 236. 

This little book, scarcely described by the rather pretentious title, is a 
collection of folk-anecdotes, ninety-four in number, illustrating maxims and 
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proverbs, or satirizing the faults and extravagances of Hindu village society. 
The narratives are translated by the collector from the vernacular in which 
they originally appeared, making, as the writer says, the first Gujarati book 
of its type rendered into English. The scope of the tales may be shown 
by a few examples. Blindness to one’s own faults is illustrated by the case 
of a sluggard who lies under a fruit tree, but is too indolent to put out his 
hand in order to grasp the fallen berries. He begs a hasty traveller to dis- 
mount and supply him, and when the rider refuses, observes that he will 
next apply to some one who is less lazy. The village of Gambhu was 
formerly owned by tailors; when the place was taken by an enemy, these 
formed an army of rescue, each man armed with his scissors and measuring 
wand. They form in line, with the intention of attacking the foe at day- 
break. The head of the row, however, argues that the rear would be a 
safer position for himself, and accordingly retires to the end of the line ; as 
each foremost person follows his example, by morning the army has re- 
treated ten miles. The minister of a native state, knowing well that his 
term of office will be short, stipulates that when accused of peculation the 
trial shall take place before peasants of the lowest class. When his greed 
has borne its natural fruit in the clamors of the people whom he has 
oppressed, the charge is brought before the arbitrators already selected. 
These are honest folk, who know that the state has been cheated, and that 
the minister has amassed a fortune; not wishing to be too severe, they 
impose what to them seems the large fine of twenty-five rupees, which, as 
they think, may be the half of his gains. The master of ceremonies in a 
Jain temple observes that the statues of the twenty-four saints or Tirthank- 
ers are of gold ard silver, with the exception of one, which is of marble. 
He cannot resist the temptation of taking and melting some of the figures. 
When called to account, he explains that he has had a dream, signifying 
that the Tirthankers, tired of this present world, have determined to aban- 
don it ; at his intercession, however, they have consented that the marble 
figure may remain. The Jains tremble at the divine wrath, and regard the 
thief as their saviour. 

We are requested to add that orders for this book may be addressed to 


the Harvard Codperative Society, Cambridge, Mass. 
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